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THE SPLENDOURS AND MISERIES 
OF COLONIALISM 


Fiery years ago we called colonialism imperialism. The change of 
name seems to have originated with the communists and the 
Russians, and the victims of what was once called imperialism now 
themselves prefer to regard and call themselves the victims of 
colonialism. The significance of this change of name is difficult to 
understand, for one would think that the old was a more pejorative 
name than the new, yet communists and their friends and rey 
certainly do not wish to imply that colonialism is milder or less 
damnable than imperialism. Whatever the name, the phenomenon 
itself is historically, politically, and psychologically of immense 
importance. The revolt of the subject Sg ge against imperialism 
and their imperialist masters began already in the nineteenth century. 
The first half of the twentieth century his seen this revolt spread 
from country to country in Asia and Africa with such rapidity and 
success that what we seem to be witnessing everywhere is the 
passing of colonialism. The passage of African and Asiatic popula- 
tions from the status of subject peoples to freedom and political 
independence is of supreme importance, and we have devoted the 
a of the present issue of The Political Quarterly to a study of 
it. Our object is to survey the present position in these countries 
which have already passed from colonial status to that of indepen- 
dent states, in those countries which are still undergoing the 
process, and in those in which the outcome of a struggle for libera- 
tion is still doubtful. The articles which follow examine the 
achievements and difficulties of liberated countries and the problem 
of the passage to liberation in regions where the people still remain 


in a subject condition. 


The Splendours 


The evil that imperialism did, both to the ruling and to the subject 
peoples, lives after it, as the articles in this issue show; the good, if 
not buried, is almost always and completely forgotten. But before 
we go on to consider the miseries and their results, it is useful to 
recall the splendours. It is a strange fact, now rarely admitted, that 
less than a hundred years ago, within the memory of many now 
living, practically no one saw anything evil in imperialism or 
colonialism; on the contrary, the Asiatic and African empires of 
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European states were considered splendid, noble, beneficent. 
Indeed, if one goes back a full century, one finds that in the most 
imperialist of Ai European countries, Great Britain, colonies were 
regarded as thankless and unprofitable burdens by the very class 
which, on Marxist principles, should have been the most acquisitive 
and ruthless exploiters of them. It was strong and deep currents of 
history, economic, political, cultural, which sent these imperialists, 
ye or reluctant, to found their empires and colonies in Asia and 

ica. Those currents were the complex historical phenomenon 
which we call the industrial revolution and the modern European 
or western civilisation, industrialised, scientific, sceptical, which was 
born of it. 

Nothing could have prevented what we call modern, nineteenth- 
century, western civilisation having a profound, a devastating effect 
upon those who became the victims of it, the subject peoples in 
Asia and Africa. After all it had a devastating effect upon us in 
Europe, upon its begetters and inventors. In Asia and Africa some 
of the peoples had ancient, highly developed civilisations of their 
own, some were what we now call primitive peoples, but in the 
days of European arrogance were known as savages. All of them 
were unfitted to withstand or deal with the impact of the dynamic, 
ruthless revolution in Europe upon their own passive patterns of 
life. Two world wars, the savagery of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin, the barbarism of fascism, nazism, and communism, have 
exposed the deep-seated evils in our modern civilisation and 
practically no one dares to say a good word for it today. But 
civilisations, like nearly everything else, are never wholly black or 
wholly white, and it is silly to allow the crimes of Europe to blind 
one to its virtues. Its virtues can still be summed up in the great 
ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity to be applied from end to 
end of a dynamic society. Of course those ideals have again and 
again been betrayed by those who professed them, and the sorry 
spectacle of the world today is fae | to make many people despair 
of both civilisation and the human race. But in fact wherever and 
in so far as the ideals of western democracy—freedom and equality, 
tolerance and truth—have been applied, a pattern of social and 
individual life has grown up which compares favourably with any 
that has existed in the world since ancient Athens. And the critics 
of colonialism—and we claim to have been among the earliest and 
to be the most severe—stultify themselves if they deny this. For 
the revolt against colonialism is in the name of these principles; the 
splendour of imperialism consists in this fact that it taught the 
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subject les the principles which inspire the revolt against it 
and the Coren of lial, And it 3 significant chet fa India 
and Pakistan and Burma and Indonesia and China, in Egypt and 
Ghana, whatever the catchwords of nationalism or communism 
may be, everywhere the model for the liberated nations is the 
industrialised civilisation of western Europe. 


The Miseries 

The evils of colonialism are so obvious and have so often been 
analysed scientifically and exploited for propaganda purposes that 
there is no need to rehearse ex in detail. It is sufficient to point 
out that the worst evils belonged to three main types, and that the 
harm done was almost as great to the masters as to the subjects. 
The first was the economic exploitation. In its most naked and 
destructive form it appeared in such murderous economic slavery 
as King Leopold seed or extracting wealth from the Congo. In its 
subtlest form the imperialist power forced the economy of the 
subject country to serve primarily the purposes of industry and 
commerce of the “ mother country.” Classic examples of this kind 
of economic imperialism were in India, Egypt, and China. The 
result was that, though the standard of living of subject peoples 
under colonialism usually improved to some extent, the standard 
remained terribly low, partly ated the country was developed to 
serve the interests of the economic system of the mother country, 
not the native population. The second great evil was political. It 
was the political subjection of the subject people which made the 
economic exploitation possible. As is almost always the case where 

wer is arbitrarily exercised, the evil was twofold, exasperated 
rustration of the ruled and corruption of the rulers. What 
increased the harm psychologically and socially was that the denial 
of political liberty and equality was contrary to the democratic profes- 
sions and promises of the ruling classes and this dishonesty increased 
among the subject peoples their distrust and hatred of their masters 
and has made the passing of colonialism much more violent and 
difficult than it might otherwise have been. Finally, the economic 
exploitation and the political subjection and domination nearly 
everywhere combined to produce a further evil, the kind of patho- 
logical, racial hostility which manifests itself in violent forms of 
the colour bar. Like anti-semitism, this disease does not yield to 
truth or reason; it corrupts the body and destroys the soul of society 
wherever it appears. 
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Economic Development 


In the following articles the several writers, with expert knowledge 
of the different parts of the field of colonialism, discuss the problems 
and difficulties of the transition to independence. The difficulties 
can almost always be traced to the three great miseries of colonialism 
analysed in the previous paragraph; but at the same time some of 
the troubles spring directly from what we have seen to be the 
splendours, for people soon find that it is no easier to live up to the 
ideals of western civilisation in Asia or Africa than it has proved in 
Europe. The articles themselves will furnish many examples of 
this. Here we will only draw attention to one or two points of 
general importance. For instance, Professor Bonné, who has made 
a special study of the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, deals with the difficult problem of economic aid to those 
countries which have achieved or are achieving independence and 
which urgently require economic assistance from more developed 
countries. Here at once one sees that the lamentable aftermath of 
colonialism tends to be a vicious circle. In many countries, which 
have passed or are passing from colonialism to independence, 

icularly in south-east Asia, the standard of living is terribly 
ow; it can only be raised by intensive development of an under- 
developed country. But this kind of economic p ar mac requires 
considerable capital investment; and politicians, civil servants, 
administrators, scientists, technicians, and skilled workers capable 
of using the capital, the machines and machinery of industrial 
civilisation, efficiently. The poverty of the population, however, 
creates conditions which themselves perpetuate it. The population 
is too poor to provide anything eis tose the quantity 7 capital 
required or the educated, a aicaapin cadres of administrators and 
managers. This vicious circle can only be broken by the importa- 
tion of capital and skill from outside. Often this economic and 
technical aid can only be provided by the old imperialist nations of 
Europe or by America. At once the memories of exploitation, not 
unnaturally, make the liberated peoples so suspicious that the 


provision of aid becomes one of the most complex problems. 


Political and Social Development 


If we turn from the economic to the political and social develop- 
ment of liberated countries, anyone who believes in the principles 
of western democracy, if he is honest with himself, has to ask 
himself some crucial questions and may well find that there is no 
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certain answer to them at present. Is the passage from subjection 
to independence which was won in the name of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, producing stable maegentont governments based intern- 
ally upon the same principles? At first sight the believer in 
democracy will be inclined to consider the spectacle confronting 
him in Asia and Africa pretty black and depressing. The masses in 
China are in the hands of a communist Siccusbothigt in Egypt a 
military dictator, instead of British civil servants, governs the 
fellaheen. There is civil war in Indonesia and no one could be 
entirely happy about conditions in either Indo-China in the east or 

in the west. In many countries the machinery of paar 
liberty and equality no doubt exists, but it cannot be said that it is 
often being worked effectively or that there is much evidence of the 
growth of political cohesion and social tolerance without which the 
machinery of democracy never really works. 

There are, no doubt, some encouraging features. Despite diffi- 
culties and considerable dangers, the achievement of india under 
the leadership of Mr. Nehru has been very remarkable and it would 
be foolish to underestimate the progress of Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Burma as independent states. The prospect of civilised government 
and society developing in these vast territories and great populations 
is as favourable as it is in most parts of Europe and America. The 
truth is that, as one can see in France and eastern Europe, today 
the maintenance of a civilised society based upon political liberty 
and social democracy is beset with many old and some new difh- 
culties. Naturally these difficulties are enormously increased in 
countries which have just struggled or are now struggling out of 
colonialism into independence, for they suffer from political and 
social instability and their history of bitter struggle makes them 
peculiarly liable to acquire the evil habits against which they them- 
selves fought, namely, nationalism and racial intolerance. Obvious 
examples of this can be seen in Indonesia and Ghana, but also in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 


The Future 


The object of our special issue is to examine the facts rather than to 
suggest conclusions. The events, which we are dealing with, are 
so complex, so recent and rapid, that generalisations would be 
superficial and prophecy absurd. As regards the future, one thing 
may usefully be said. The possibility of the passage from colonialism 
to independence being successfully completed in Asia and Africa 
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without the misery of violence, cruelty, and subjection is threatened 
by extremists of two kinds. On the one side are the old imperialists 
who have learnt nothing and never will learn anything. Suez is a 
warning to us. The milifary extremists in French North Africa, the 
South Africans, the white men in Central Africa and in Kenya are 
determined at all costs to resist the irresistible current of history. 
This they can do, but both they and the rest of the world will have 
to pay the price, a horrible struggle in Africa which would make 
the development of a civilised society there impossible for many 
years. The other menace comes from Russia and the communists. 
Colonel Wheeler in his article shows that the Russians were as 
imperialist in Asia as Britain or France, but their colonial expansion 
took place overland instead of overseas. In fact they still practise 
colonialism with characteristic ruthlessness, not only in Asia, but in 
Hungary, as we have recently seen, and in other satellite countries 
of eastern Europe. But the basis of all Soviet policy is to work 
persistently for the slow erosion or disintegration of the West, to 
create as much trouble as possible for western democratic nations. 
A simple ver of creating international trouble is to fish in troubled 
waters, and the Soviet statesmen are adepts at this game. Their anti- 
colonial propaganda has been extremely successful in the Near and 
the Middle Bast It is extraordinary that such ruthless imperialists 
as the communists of Russia should have been accepted as 
champions of freedom by so many victims of imperialism. There 
is little doubt that the U.S.S.R. will continue to stir up trouble 
wherever “gaa both against the West and also between the 
peoples who have just obtained or are in process of obtaining 


independence, ¢.g., in the Middle East. How long this kind of 
dupery will continue to succeed it is impossible to say. There are 
various ways in which the Western Powers might do something to 
expose and counteract it. As long as it continues, it will prove a 
formidable obstacle to the peaceful completion of the passing of 
colonialism. 
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COLONIALISM AND THE USSR 


GEOFFREY WHEELER 


Until China emer, as a Communist Power, no Communist 
frontier had been felt as abutting aggressively on an Asian State. 
4 Nor, and this is often overlooked, have the Russians spread 
across Asia in the past as traders and administrators. 

—The Times, February 5, 1955 (leading article). 


Exploitation here (in Russia) took the most cruel and reactionary 
form. In almost all the colonial areas of Tsarist Russia there was 
practised the direct expropriation of the basic means of production 
at the disposal of the indigenous population, namely, land. 
—Soviet Encyclopaedia 1938, Vol. XXXII, p. 446. 


No country has been louder in its condemnation of western, and 
particularly of British, colonialism than the Soviet Union. And 
no country has been more insistent on its own unblemished record 
as the selfless champion of the rights of oppressed and exploited 
peoples. These charges and claims have gained a considerable 
measure of approval in eastern countries, and at least part of the 
Soviet contention appears to be supported in somewhat unexpected 
quarters in the West. The object of the present article is to consider 
how far Russia’s claim to freedom from the taint of colonialism 
can be substantiated. 

There is no Russian word for colonialism, nor does it figure in 
the 20,000-word Dictionary of Foreign Words used in Russian, 
which contains most of the other isms in international use. It may, 
however, be assumed that the Russians now regard colonialism 
as synonymous with “ kolonizatsiya’’ which they define as “ the 
seizure of a country or region by imperialists accompanied by the 
subjection, brutal exploitation, and sometimes by the annihilation 
of the local population.” These are in fact the charges which the 
Soviet Union persistently brings against the west and has in the 
past brought against Tsarist Russia. The English definition of 
colonialism is in principle the same although expressed in much 
milder terms—“ the treatment of settlements abroad as proprietary 
domains exploited for the benefit of the mother country.” In 
order to decide how far these charges are applicable to the Soviet 
Union, it is first necessary to consider the nature of the territory 
and peoples involved and the circumstances in which they came 
under first Russian and then Soviet control. 


* The author, Licut.-Col. Geoffrey Wheeler, c.1.£., c.8.£., has been Director of Central 
Asian Research Centre since 1953; Military Attaché Meshed, 1926; Intelligence duties 
Iraq, 1928-31; Director Publications Division, Government of India, 1941-46; Counsellor, 
British Embassy Teheran, 1946-50. 
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The broad facts and chronology of Russia’s acquisition of her 
Asian empire are not, generally speaking, in dispute. Soviet maps 
showing a dates and extent of successive Russian advances to the 
west of the Urals and across the Caucasus differ hardly at all from 
similar maps published in the West during the past sixty years. 
Very briefly, what happened was that the Russians, after having 
been confined for 250 years to their European homeland by the 
Mongol domination, threw off this domination at the end of the 
fifteenth century. At the end of the sixteenth century they began 
to spread across Asia. Their first expansion was due east along 
the line of least resistance and the Pacific was reached by the end 
of the seventeenth century. Later, in the first half of the eighteenth 
— Russian trading operations began to extend from Siberia 
towards the south. They now began to encounter less primitive 
and more warlike peoples, who interfered with Russian trade and 
had to be subdued or absorbed. This process, a familiar one in the 
history of all expanding empires, went on until 1881, by which 
time the Asian empire of the Tsars stretched from the Urals to 
the Pacific, and from the Arctic to the frontiers of China, 
Afghanistan, and Persia. All this vast area, comprising more 
than half the total area of Asia, was under direct Russian adminis- 
tration with the exception of the Central Asian Khanates of Khiva 
and Bukhara, which retained a semi-independent status analogous 
to that of the Indian States of British India. The Russians had, 
in fact, pace The Times, spread over Asia as traders and 
administrators. 

In some respects the Russian empire resembled other empires : 
it had its origin in trading operations which eventually involved 
conquest and annexation; and it included peoples who were 
materially under-developed, and whose culture was widely different 
from, although in some cases older than, that of the newcomers. 
There were, however, certain important differences. In the first 
place it was not an overseas empire but geographically contiguous 
to the Russian homeland. This meant that the Russians, and 
particularly the millions who were permanently settled in the 
empire, came to regard it as an integral part of Russian territory. 
eg op to the Russians the Turkic peoples who made up the 
bulk of the — of their new lands were “ Tatars,” the 
descendants of those same Tatars or Mongols under whose domina- 
tion they had themselves lived for 250 years. This meant that 
feelings of superiority and inferiority were never so prevalent as 
in other empires. Finally, the native population which came under 
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Russian domination was far smaller, less heterogeneous and less 

exposed to cosmopolitan influences than the dominated peoples of 

the empires of western countries. In all, the native population of 

the Caucasus and the whole of Asiatic Russia has never amounted 

to more than thirty million, or rather less than the present 

—— of Nigeria; but more than half of it is concentrated in 
ranscaucasia and Central Asia. 

A feature of the Russian empire which was by no means unique 
but still deserves mention was that, so far as is known, no hopes 
or promises of cy) pene or independence were ever held 
out to the Tsar’s subject peoples. There do not even appear to 
have been any plans for a eventual “ nativisation” of the 
administration. On the other hand, there was very little inter- 
ference with religious and other established practices, and until 
1916 the peoples of Central Asia were not subject to any kind of 
compulsory military service. 

It is still not possible to express a completely informed and 
unprejudiced opinion of Tsarist administration in Asia. Relatively 
impartial accounts like that of the American Schuyler were written 
before the Russian conquests were completed, and full official 
reports such as those of the Palen Commission published just 
before the first world war in nineteen volumes are now unobtain- 
able. Soviet reports must be regarded as heavily biased as well 
as inconsistent in a number of important respects. There is, for 
instance, a remarkable difference between the long articles on 
Colonies in the first and second editions of the Soviet Encyclopaedia: 
the first castigates Tsarist Russia at considerable length for cruelly 
exploiting her colonial possessions; but the second makes no mention 
even of Russia having or having had any colonial possessions. In 
fact there is no doubt that colonialism in the sense of the definitions 
given above was beeen in the Asian empire of the Tsars, although 
there is no record of the annihilation of local populations. 

The liquidation of the Russian empire and the grant of self- 
determination and independence to the various nationalities formed 
an important part of the pre- and early post-Revolutionary pro- 
grammes of the Communist Party, and the sudden inheritance of 
a large Asian empire sparsely inhabited by relatively backward 
peoples confronted the Soviet régime with a serious embarrassment. 
At first there was some idea of creating a kind of loose Muslim 
federation which would eventually, it was hoped, embrace the 
neighbouring Muslim peoples of Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey. 
Among the considerations which caused this plan to be abandoned 
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was the widespread conviction already referred to that the vast 
area stretching from the Urals to the Pacific was not so much an 
empire as an integral part of Russia, to which the Russian people 
had a prescriptive right. Another reason was the development 
among the Asian peoples of nationalist and separatist tendencies; 
they soon came to think of the Revolution, which they welcomed 
in principle, not so much in terms of a class war as of a “ colonial 
revolution” directed against metropolitan governments every- 
where. Finally, the chaos caused by the civil war in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia confronted the Soviet Government with the 
purely administrative problem of how to restore law and order. 

Once the decision had been taken to keep the Russian empire 
in being, the Soviet Government had to devise a way of adminis- 
tering it and securing its frontiers while continuing lip-service to 
the requirements of communist ideology. A solution was found 
in the “nationalities” policy, which consisted in labelling the 
principal races and in demarcating republican frontiers on what 
was ostensibly the broad basis of language. This operation was 
carried out in 1924, and the AS 78 frontiers then aligned 
have been subjected to only very slight modification since. Today 
the confines of the Asian part of the Soviet Union are precisely the 
same as those of Imperial Russia. 

As an administrative expedient the Soviet plan had somethin 
to recommend it on shinies well as on practical and manial 
grounds: in a brief space of three years from the Revolution until 
the end of the civil war paramount power over the whole of 
Russia had passed from the Tsarist to the Soviet régime. The 
sudden abdication of that power would have resulted not only in 
the loss to Russia of such vital resources as the Baku oil and the 
Central Asian cotton, but in a state of complete anarchy which 
could hardly have profited the peoples concerned. The premature 
termination of colonial rule may, in fact, prove to be a worse evil 
than its institution. The basis of the Soviet claim, however, is not 
that their action in retaining the status quo was justified, but that 
they have broken away from the old mle system and set up a 
new and enlightened one according to which the hitherto subject 
peoples enjoy complete freedom and sovereignty. So steady has 
Soviet insistence on this claim been that they have been able to 
~— other Asian ages of its validity. In the West, reaction 

varied from violent rejection to fulsome approval; a dis- 
passionate appraisal of the facts is rarely pt 

The first matter to be considered is that of colonisation, or 
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COLONIALISM AND THE USSR 


settlement, as the Russians prefer to call it. There are at present 
at least forty million non-Asians from the western part of the 
Soviet Union settled in Asia. The great majority of these are in 
Siberia where the native population has always been extremely 
small. But there has also been extensive colonisation in the more 
populous parts of Soviet Asia. For instance, in Kazakhstan and 
Soviet Central Asia the total of the non-Asian population now 
amounts to between six and seven million—that is to say, about 
half the total native population of thirteen million. The non- 
Asian element has very greatly increased since the Revolution; 
according to the Soviet census figures, the native population 
increased by about 5 per cent. between 1926 and 1939 whereas the 
non-Asian settler population increased by over 70 per cent. The 
extent of the Russian colonisation of Asia does not necessarily call 
for condemnation, but it is essential to remember it when con- 
sidering Soviet claims, and particularly those relating to industrial 
and agricultural output, literacy, and the standard of living. All 
these, it is asserted, are far higher in the eastern republics of the 
USSR than in most of the independent or ar countries of 
Asia and Africa, and those unaware of the facts are encouraged to 
believe that the undoubted material progress achieved in Soviet 
Asia is the work of the Asian peoples themselves with some 
assistance from Russian technicians. 

The proportion of non-Asians to Asians naturally varies: it is over 
50 per cent. in Kazakhstan and less than 15 per cent. in Uzbekis- 
tan; but in the Tashkent oblast — of the latter republic, 
probably the most highly industrialised area in the whole of Soviet 
Asia, the non-Asian settler population amounts to over 30 per cent. 

Once these little-known facts about population are grasped the 
essentially colonial character of the eastern republics becomes a 
foregone conclusion. The system of administration is on the 
ram. ws Soviet model, bearing no trace of local tradition. The 
real rulers of each republic are the Communist Party, which is 
geared to Moscow by the fact of either the First or Second Secretary 
of each republican Party being a non-native, usually a Russian. 
The same goes for the vital oes of Chairman of the Committee 
of State Security and many other key posts. The peoples of the 
republics have played no in shaping their own economies: 
they had no say in, and indeed opposed, Moscow’s decision to give 
over-riding importance to the cultivation of Central Asian cotton 
to the detriment of food crops; nor had they any control over the 
development of such industries of Union-wide importance as oil 
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and coal or over vast irrigation projects, some of which like the 
Main Turkmen Canal have been dropped without explanation after 
billions of roubles had been ieuied. in them. In om of the fact 
that all the republics adjoin foreign countries they have no direct 
diplomatic, commercial, or cultural relations with any of them. 
They have no national armies, all national military formations 
having been abolished after the last serious outbreak of nationalism 
in the 1930s. Finally, and perhaps most important, there is the 
systematic campaign against established tradition in religion, 
language, and the arts. The regimentation exercised in the matter 
of sae has been particularly marked: national languages 
have had the Russian script, a large Russian loan vocabulary and 
various Russian grammatical features grafted on to them; and 
higher education and professional advancement is impossible 
without a thorough knowledge of Russian. It is significant that 
whereas in the early years of the Revolution great emphasis was 
laid on the need for settlers and others working in the eastern 
republics to learn the national languages, it has recently been clearly 
stated by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Kazakhstan that Russians working in the republics are under 
no obligation to learn Kazakh and that complaints by the Kazakh 
intelligentsia of their failure to do so have no justification." 

The Soviet definition of colonialism mentions annihilation of 
populations but not mass ———- which may however amount 
to much the same thing. Towards the end of the last war the 
entire populations of the Crimean Tatar, Kalmyk, and Chechen 
“ Autonomous ” Soviet Socialist Republics, amounting with some 
smaller communities to nearly a million people, were uprooted 
from their homes and deported to other parts of the USSR. For 
over ten years there was no mention of their fate—they were 
simply liquidated as peoples. The first edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia had contained glowing descriptions of their achieve- 
ments, but in the second post-war edition they were not even 
mentioned as existing or as aie ever existed. In 1956, this act, 
re of which had previously been dismissed as imperialist 
fabrications, was for the first time admitted as one of the many 
mistakes of Stalin. It was described as a crime against humanity 
and rehabilitation was promised. In spite, or De as because, of 
this exposure, the Soviet Government has continued with unabated 
violence its charges against the West of “ colonialist ” crimes which 
pale into insignificance by comparison with the Soviet deportations. 


1 Kommunist Kazakhstana, No. 7, 1957. 
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COLONIALISM AND THE USSR 


The Russians have good reason to be satisfied with their success 
in convincing at least part of the outside world that they are not 
and never have been guilty of colonialism. One reason for this 
is that in Middle Eastern eyes, for instance, imperialists and 
colonialists come from overseas, whereas the Russians do not. 
The Muslim peoples of Soviet Asia, on the other hand, are 
unfamiliar with the phenomenon of overseas imperialism; the only 
imperialists of whom they have any first-hand experience are the 
Russians. 

The attitude of the Asian peoples of the USSR towards the 
Soviet régime is a matter of which it is impossible to speak with 
precision. The impression which the Soviet authorities wish to 
make on the outside world is that these peoples are perfectly 
satisfied with their present lot, that they regard themselves as fully 
es but at the same time look up and defer to the Russian 
people as to an “elder brother.” Soviet writers are, indeed, at 
particular pains to emphasise the great love which the people of 
Asia have felt for the Russians ever since they were first brought 
into contact with them by the Russian conquests of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is true that there are few outward 
signs of discontent in the eastern republics and it is probable that 
many of the material achievements of the Soviet régime are respected 
and even appreciated. Since they have no first-hand experience of 
independence and are segregated from the outside world, it is more 
than likely that the people of the eastern republics believe they are 
better off both materially and politically than the people in neigh- 
bouring Muslim countries. Passive acquiescence ad expressions 
of satisfaction and loyalty even if sincerely felt do not necessarily 
indicate a state of freedom and independence. In fact, however, 
there are certain circumstances which suggest that the absence of 
open opposition to the present régime springs more from resigna- 
tion and fear than from real contentment. In the early days of 
the Revolution, one of the most important planks in the platform 
of Asian nationalist leaders was the removal of Russian settlers 
whose number has in fact been more than doubled. Again, all 
the early nationalist leaders such as Sultan Galiyev, Baytursunov, 
Zeki Velidi Toghan, Fayzulla Khodzhayev, and ‘Akmal Ikramov 
were either executed or are living in exile. There are no Gandhis, 
Nehrus, or Nkrumahs who, after long struggles against their 
colonialist masters, lived, not only to tell the Be but to lead their 
peoples after independence had been won. Finally, during the 
second world war, over 200,000 Soviet Muslims who had deserted 
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or had been taken prisoner by the Germans were organised to fight 
the Russians, thousands of them losing their lives at Stalingrad. 
The fate of the remainder after they were handed back under the 
Yalta Agreement has never become known. Even at the present 
time, when all the nationalist leaders have disappeared, there are 
constant complaints by the Soviet authorities of stubborn adherence 
to traditional customs, of slowness in adopting the reforms of 
national languages, and of failure to learn Russian. 

The impartial student of Soviet affairs must reach a conclusion 
something on the following lines. Territorially the Asian empire 
of the Tsars is still in being and it retains such established features 
of colonialism as extensive and increasing colonisation, economic 
exploitation, the arbitrary treatment of genes including 
their segregation from the outside world, regimentation of 
traditional culture and the suppression of genuine and spontaneous 
nationalism. Soviet Asia is now the only colonial territory in 
which all these features of colonialism are present at the same 
time. Moreover, Soviet Asia is almost the only colonial territory 
from which foreign conquerors and colonisers have not yet receded 
nor shown any signs of receding. On the other hand, if Russian 
colonialism is considered as a whole and without the highsoundin 
nomenclature by which its existence is now partially obscured, its 
purely material record is seen to be ahead of that achieved in many 
other colonial territories. The presence of large numbers of 
Russian and Ukrainian settlers, who are hardworking and to a 
larBe extent free from colour prejudice, has contributed consider- 
ably to the development of industry and agriculture and thus to 
the material well-being of the native population. Indeed, it would 
be not unfair to say that the Soviet experiment in Central Asia 
and Transcaucasia is a good example of what a deliberate and 
determined policy of colonialism can achieve. But it is none the 
less colonialism and, which is worse, it seems to be chronic 
colonialism, for there is no glimmer of those hopes of real 
independence which in other parts of Asia and in Africa have 
either come to fruition or have long been stirring. 

Sooner or later both the independent and the still dependent 
peoples of Asia and Africa will have to face the fact that just as 
their newly won independence is emerging or about to emer 
from the pone tide of western colonialism, it will be threatened 
by the rising tide of Russian colonialism. That they are far from 
realising this and even imagine that the Soviet Union is an ardent 
and disinterested champion of their freedom and independence can 
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COLONIALISM AND THE USSR 


be seen from many of the public utterances of eastern statesmen. 
Even the statement of Mr. Nkrumah, at the Conference of Indepen- 
dent African States held in Accra in April, that Africa is “ the last 
remaining stronghold of colonialism” shows the extent to which 
the truth about Soviet colonialism has escaped the Africans. 
Earlier, he rightly spoke of the impact which independent African 
countries were already having on international affairs. How many 
of the countries of Africa and the Middle East realise that the six 
Muslim republics of the Soviet Union, which are described as 
“ fully sovereign states,” have never had and show no prospect of 
ever having any impact on international affairs whatever? 

It has aeialy been shown that one of the reasons why eastern 
and African countries ignore the facts of Russian imperialism is 
that the Russians have always been regarded as different from 
western imperialists because they do not come from overseas. 
Other reasons are to be found in the undeniable skill and scope 
of Soviet propaganda and in the dividends which the policy of 
playing of Russia against the west seem to offer to eastern govern- 
ments. An important contributory cause of the rapid spread of 
Russian influence is the West’s persistent failure to appreciate the 
potentialities of the Soviet appeal for the peoples of under-developed 
countries. Even since 1955 when it first became apparent that the 
Soviet Union intended to intervene actively in Mid le Eastern and 
African affairs, there has been little or no attempt in the West to 
analyse and determine the nature of this Soviet appeal as it is 
reflected in the vast mass of Soviet literature on every conceivable 
aspect of eastern — economics, and culture. It is not simply 
a question of charge and counter-charge, of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda; the prime need is for understanding, not only 
of the of Russian colonialism, but of the methods which 
Soviet policy adopts to attract the attention and confidence of 
Asian and African peoples. In Eastern Europe the Soviet pose 
as the champion of freedom and independence has been exposed 
because the people have remained convinced of the spiritual—if 
not of the physical—superiority of western democracy over the 
Soviet system. It is largely because of the setback she has 
encountered in Eastern Europe that Russia is now intensifying 
her efforts in Asia and Africa where most of the peoples have no 
first-hand knowledge of Soviet methods. Yet the West is still far 
from appreciating the danger of the Soviet appeal, let alone from 
matching it. 


EXPERIENCE OF INDEPENDENCE— 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


Tue Indian Empire was the brightest jewel in the crown, and 
although the crown has moved out of New Delhi, the shine of the 
jewel remains: India is now the brightest spot in the world of 
newly independent democratic states. This is more easily said than 
believed. For one thing, we want to believe it, and to counter- 
balance our wishes we fill ourselves with doubting distrust; we are 
not going to be deceived by our hopes. Moreover, we are afraid of 
tomorrow and the possibility that the shine will go and we will be 
condemned as having been bind optimists. Yet judgments cannot 
be reserved indefinitely and we must do the best we can with the 
eleven years’ story we are given. In fact, there is no dearth of 
material; the difficulty is all in the interpreting—the importance of 
what is not said and the meaning of the tone of voice in what is. 
Have we really got far enough inside the spirit of the thing to be 
able to distinguish the significant? 


Appraisal and the Angle of Vision 


The British Right and Left of course have their own particular 
angles of vision on the outcome of independence. The Right is 
inclined to ascribe all that has happened of good to the administra- 
tion. The men who “really” rule India are Indian versions of 
“The Men Who Ruled India,” and nothing could be finer. The 
Right is realist; it takes note of the noisy, colourful, sometimes 
decorative, sometimes amusing floor-show put on by the politicians 
and their parties, but it knows that the dinner is cooked behind the 
scenes by other and safer hands. The Left, on the other hand, feels 
slight embarrassment rather than delight when presented with the 

icture of India thriving on the basis of an imperial heritage. Since 
in home politics they have been accused of wanting policies which 
mean bureaucracy, they cannot be quite sure that Saintes is a 
bad thing, but even so this does not make approval of “ the steel 
frame” an easy matter. Nor are those of the Left as scornful as 
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EXPERIENCE OF INDEPENDENCE—INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


once upon a time about such things as order (not to speak of law). 
Nevertheless, on the whole their ground for hope in India is the 
apparently widespread acceptance of democratic socialism as a policy 
goal; and this is understood to include, if not to consist in, an at 
least partially planned economy and a determination to instal as 
many features of the welfare state as heavy defence expediture, 
heavy capital investment, and general poverty will permit. 

Both Right and Left would be justified, on these tests, in coming 
to similar conclusions about Pakistan. (And this should make one 
sceptical about the usefulness of these tests.) There, much more 
obviously than in India, it is the administration that governs. 
There, too, while no one talks of socialism and while plans are less 
publicly paraded, the similar work of economic construction and 
social betterment under government initiative goes on. 

The approach of the partisans is not merely partial. Our judg- 
ment, that is to say, will not be safe and sound if we simply take a 
bit of both and add them together. For the very level of discussion 
is inadequate and superficial. What we need to assess is nothing 
less than the viability of democracy in the successor regimes of New 
Delhi and Karachi. Good honest civil servants and respectable, 
amiable Butskellist policies greatly help to sail the ships of state, 
but they will not stop the kind of leaks which can really sink 
parliamentary democracy. 


The Essence of Parliamentary Democracy 


If one can judge from the terms of even informed argument, it 
seems still to be necessary to emphasise the value of looking upon 
parliamentary democracy as a method of reaching political decisions, 
a method whose character is most distinctly grasped by describing 
it as centring on discussion. This appears vague certainly, but no 
vaguer than “ majority rule,” “ minority rights,” “ popular sove- 
reignty,”” and the rest, and a good deal more helpful as a tool of 
analysis and judgment. The discussion on which this form of 
government depends takes place at a number of distinct levels and is 
of different kinds: within the cabinet, between ministers and civil 
servants, ministers and members, members and party officers, and 
between all these and the citizen body in all its more (or less) 
se forms. It is this discussion which, while it often seems to 

e time, secures, so far as is possible, that policy decisions shall be 
sensible—or, in the language of traditional political theory, that the 
common good shall be ised, and indeed created, out of this and 
that private or sectional good. 
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Seen in this light, the conditions favouring democracy are not 
so difficult to discern—for we all know what things make possible 
a good discussion or a fruitful conversation. To put shortly what 
perhaps merits a more extensive examination, some of the familiar 
prerequisites may be listed: a measure of common experience and/ 
or of supposed common interest, but no identity of viewpoint or 
approach; capacity to understand, tolerate, and even appreciate 

erent opinions and concerns; mutual confidence and trust, 
eliminating fear and perhaps favour; belief in discussion as a 
suitable means or enjoyment of it as an end in itself. Nothin 
here, it is true, has not been said or implied in Mill’s Essay. Yet 
these are still reliable pointers. In autocratic regimes, discussion is 
very limited—to certain levels and certain topics; and this because 
these conditions do not or are not allowed to obtain; whereas 
democracies are known by the richness of the debates and 
conversations they conduct. 

What we have to ask is how far the habit of discussion as a basis 
of political decision is established in India and Pakistan. To put 
the question in this form seems, and indeed is intended, to turn 
away from the more usual style of query, which is—can democracy 
“deliver the goods,” as it must do if it is to satisfy and survive in 
South Asia? It is, of course, the case that much of the world has its 
eyes on India and China as competitive representatives of alternative 
methods of taking an Asian people along the roads of economic 
development. But it is surely a mistake to believe that there is any 
pe Sa connection between economic advance and political 
viability—any more than there is between economic backwardness 
and revolution. It is probably true, in the first place, that for Nehru 
and Mao alike, the poor, if not always with them, are at least not 
very soon to disappear—by whatsoever way is chosen; and recog- 
nition of this uncomforting fact may be the first step in political 
wisdom. Secondly, the very poor are not usually the makers of 
revolution; there are adequate reasons for dedicating resources to 
give them “the goods,” but fear that otherwise they will rise in 
anger is not one of them. 


The Educated Minority a Key Factor 


In India, and in Pakistan too, the future of parliamentary democracy 
depends less on measurable economic success than on the scarcely 
tangible confidence in the regime on the part of the politically 
relevant sections of the people. Or, rather, economic success or 
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failure will have its importance mainly as it strikes in the minds of 
those who matter. And, in both countries, those who matter are 
still very largely those who mattered in the days of the national 
struggles for independence: the educated. Here it is that hopes 
run high and disappointment may be profound. Here, more than 
elsewhere, the issue of the regimes will be determined. If in 
this sector confidence—not so much in this or that government 
but in the very way of governing—is snapped, then from this 
sector will come men who will lead the people away to other 

aths, Chinese or Egyptian patterned. And followers would then 

found. 

The performance of the regimes in the economic field is then of 
only indirect and uncertain importance. Confidence rests on a 
number of more subtle factors of feeling and opinion. A regime 
firmly based in the minds and spirit of the alae citizens can 
survive serious economic setbacks; another, insecure in the affections 
of these men, may win impressive material victories and yet be 
brushed away in a night. 





The Elements of Disunity 


A survey of post-independence Indian politics readily discloses a 
number of points of weakness on which anxiety has been duly 
expressed. One of these is the character of political division and 
disagreement in India. It is pointed out that the things that most 
profoundly separate Indians are the wrong kind of things. (This, 
of course, is a very English viewpoint. It is derived from a peculiarly 
long experience of a certain kind of social homogeneity, an 
experience mostly real, sometimes reinforced by ardent imagination, 
always confirmed by any period of exception to the rule, such as 
that dominated by the troublesome Irish who inexplicably would 
not fit in.) Caste is one kind of wrong thing, language is another. 
What is usually intended by “wrong” in this case is that the 
division is permanent—and thus presumably contrasted with divi- 
sions between conservatives and socialists or even between urban 
and rural and between poor and rich. That there is something in 
this distinction is true, a it is also true that it can be overdone. 
Neither party allegiances nor the farmers’ distrust of the townsman 
nor the gap between rich and poor dissolve very quickly. Some 
societies are more plural than others but all are plural in some 
degree. Most oil know this more easily than modern English- 
men, and most people—even modern Englishmen—probably would 
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not have it otherwise; that “ it takes all sorts to make a world” is a 
refreshing discovery and one happily not reserved for encounters 
with foreigners. 


Caste and Language Divisions 


The distinction between right and wrong divisions may be expressed 
in terms of the criterion of democracy by saying that some 
differences assist that discussion of policy on which a democratic 
state depends, while others constitute an obstacle to such processes. 
Even in this form the proposition needs careful handling when 
applied to caste and linguistic group divisions. The tendency to 
regard these as at least irrelevant, at worst fatal, to properly political 
dchete must be checked by certain considerations. In the first 
place, these groups act like most interest or opinion pressure groups 
and they act mainly through political parties based on other 
grounds.’ We are surely petting accustomed to the idea that 
vigorous pressure in favour of sectional interests may be a method of 
constructing the common interest rather than a way of denying it. 
Secondly, while it is easy in London (if not in Cardiff or Edinburgh) 
to feel that caste and language groups are bound to place the wrong 
things on the agenda +? political debate, this too is an uncompre- 
hending view. For in India a society is finding its shape and is 
being reconstructed; social patterns have not settled into a firm and 
oy mould; they are very properly the subjects of political debate. 
Indeed, it is near the mark to say that part of the Indian achieve- 
ment is precisely this: the forces of caste and language are to a 
remarkable extent working out their necessary struggles within and 
not outside the political forms of party and parliament. 

In the meantime, no doubt the forms are distorted by these 
forces; St. Helens politics, so to speak, are happening at most levels 
in India. But the forms even so manage to accommodate these 
unruly loyalties and while doing so establish themselves and their 
own ways. That is what matters. The issues between Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin, between Sikh and Hindu in the Punjab, between 
the Hindi language on the one side and English or Bengali and the 
Dravidian languages on the other, between Gujratis and Marathas 
in Bombay, between the scheduled and the other castes—all these 
form an important part of the stuff of Indian politics, and properly 
so. On occasion they burst the bounds of debate, but in general 


1 ee but admittedly not always. A vigorous and noisy mewcomer is the Dravida 
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om have done qrerenay little to hold back the developing will 


and capacity of the people for government by discussion. 


The Dominance of Nehru 


Another supposed weak spot is the dominating position of Pandit 
Nehru. The fact is not in dispute but its significance for democratic 
government is not ieintedlancky clear. Relating this question to our 
view of democracy, we may select for notice two distinct and indeed 
opposite consequences. First, there is the tendency for dominating 
men to reduce the rest to silence and thus to impoverish discussion. 
This may be important at the level of cabinet and ministerial debate. 
Gossip has often spoken of meetings when harangues took the place 
of an exchange ot viatezten even this could be taken as idee 
that this is not the normal way of things. But certainly far more 
important is a very different elect of Nehru’s dominating position : 
an exceptional push and support for parliamentary political life. 
There are a few things which mean more to Nehru than parliament, 
but no one will find it easy to convince him that parliament is 
disposable. In fact, Nehru has gone some distance out of his way 
to keep parliament in the forefront. Nehru enjoys parliament and 
it is the platform from which, since 1947, he has steadily chosen to 
lead. In some measure, it was a real choice, for conceivably he 
could have won adequate support in the early days of independence 
for some authoritarian by-pass. But the choice has become binding 
and parliament is now strongly established. One may, perhaps, be 
forgiven a somewhat bizarre comparison: Henry VIII saw that 
“we at no time stand so highly in our estate royal as in the time of 
parliament,” but the Tudor use of that institution made it indis- 
pensable as the centre of English political life. The difference is 
that Nehru knows what he is doing, he knows that his choice has 
done much to leave little room for choice in this matter for his 
successors. This is more important than his occasional impatience 
with the House. It is also more significant than his well-publicised 
supposed failure to train those successors. 


The Future of the Congress Party 


A weakness in Indian democracy equally familiar and more 
substantial than the dominating position of the Prime Minister is 
the related predominance of the Congress Party. Two general 
elections have taken place since independence and only small 
injuries have been inflicted on the giant’s massive frame. The 
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proportion of seats won by Congress at centre and state levels was 
even slightly increased; even more remarkably, so was the party’s 
proportion of votes.’ An attempt has been made elsewhere to show 
that this is not quite such a calamitously Bad Thing as is generally 
supposed.’ For one thing, there is a eg substantial agreement 
among the public opinions of India on the broad lines of home and 
foreign policies. Outsiders who look for a party based on anti- 
neutralism and on opposition to a planned but mixed economy are 
looking for a party without a fol onung Ceeee in so far as the 
Communist Party fills the bill. And those in India who understand 
that an opposition is what is expected of them are nevertheless 
unable to tae its policy or indicate its support. 

In these circumstances the alternatives to the present position are 
mainly two: either a splintering disintegration into sectional or 
community groups on language, caste, and other lines, or a my 
movement culminating in a national democratic socialist front 
which would exclude only the communists and the more stubborn 
of the communal parties. But neither is very likely—however much 
the political public thrills to any news of a Nehru-Narayan reunity 
conversation. And neither is, from the standpoint of politics by 
discussion, very desirable. As already suggested, a great achieve- 
ment to date has been the canalising and controlling of the 
necessary community struggles within a party and parliamentary 
frame; to give the political field over to such forces is a very 
different matter. The other alternative is admittedly attractive to 
some. Apart from Nehru, Narayan is the only nation-wide 
popular political leader. Moreover, by his quasi-abandonment of 
‘ordinary ” socialist politics in favour of the Gandhian Bhoodan 
movement, he may be said (to use an appropriately non-political 
pe to have acquired merit. His past represents a Iotemit: 
eftism, and his present a gentle but firm stand on principle; on 
both points he makes it easy for people to feel that here is what 
Nehru would have been if only power had not made him earth- 
bound and death had not deprived h him of Gandhi's advice. Never- 
theless, despite the evident appeal of a united front between the 


®? For the 1957 elections, official figures, as far as I can ascertain, remain ‘‘ provisional "’ 
until the Election Commissioner's Report is published. The following ont cnliiely to 
be far eos: aes ey. from 364 out of 489 (in 1951) to 369 out of 494 and 
an increase in the votes from cent. to 47-6 per cent.; (b) States (taken together) : 
Seats, from 2,293 out of 3,370 (in 1951) to 1,891 out of 2,906 and “ increase in i 
votes from 42 per cent. to 45 per cent. 

* See my Parliament in India, especially pp. 113, 153-155, and Chap. VII. 
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actual Nehru and his idealised image, the value to democracy of 
such a development may be doubted. The socialists would be 
further split, and those who declined to follow Narayan would find 
themselves in a Nenni position, only more so because weaker. 
Nehru might be able to persuade all but a few Congressmen to 
stomach the new element, but there could be some desertions. Such 
speculations apart, a coalition move would certainly impoverish the 
quality of political debate. The non-communist opposition is small 
but it is sufficiently distinct to sharpen usefully the terms of discus- 
sion.’ Its even partial absorption in a coalition with Congress 
would merely blur further such arguments as were left undistorted 
by the communists. The attempt of the government at present to 
behave on the whole as if the opposition were both substantial and 
open to persuasion by debate would be abandoned. The political 
education of the electorate would be retarded. That is, some of the 
advantages of democratic government would be lost. 


Discussion within the Parties 
A disinclination to welcome coalition does not carry with it the 
implication that i debate is the only possible source of 
invigorating political discussion. In fact, any demonstration that 
democracy is working in India must rest heavily on the importance 
of intra-party debate. This is no complete substitute for the open 
argument between parties, but it can most effectively perform a 
complementing and supplementary role. Congress still has a long 
way to go before this can be said to be more than a hope and a 
potentiality. But the tendency is in the right direction. The post- 
1947 annual sessions of the party have not been remarkable for 
exciting debate; the party’s literature is dull; the state assembly 
back-bencher is often low-calibre division-fodder, well in with the 
whip and with an eye on opportunities for various kinds of advance- 
ment. But this is far from the whole picture. At the centre and 
in many states parliamentary committees provide rich opportunities 
for back-benchers to gather information and understanding and 


5 The precise position of the socialists in the ie elections is worth explaining. In 
1951, there were two non-communist all-India Parties of the ‘‘ left ’’—Socialist Party 
and Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party. Together they polled 16-4 per cent. of the votes and 
mer, to form the Praja Socialist Party. In 1957, there were again two such parties, 
a split having taken ia and his followers out of the P.S.P. Together, the socialist 
vote was some 12 per cent. This drop has been widely noticed, but it is not always 
remembered that in 1957 the votes were collected on half the number of constituencies : 
the P.S.P. contested 400 in 1951, only 175 in 1957. 
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these have been well exploited by some who have become expert in 
particular fields; the committees themselves (especially the Estimates 
Committee) have proved to be eager and increasingly efficient 
critics of government policy and administration. The peers own 
subject committees are doing a similar job. On the floor and in 
the lobbies a growing number of members is making some kind 
of special contribution—if only as agents of an interest or opinion 
group. 
The Establishment in India 

The Congress government enjoys wide support but there is no 
lack of keenness to criticise. So many years of power have made 
it into a very obvious Establishment. In the absence of any attrac- 
tive alternative government, feeling against it can have a peculiar 
force—and this is strengthened by a deeply rooted habit of being 
hostile to the government. This has much to do with the popular 
excitement some months ago when a special judicial inquiry was 
ordered into some dealings of the Life Insurance Corporation, a 
public enterprise lately set up by the government. To the outsider, 
the inquiry and its sequel—the resignation of a Finance Minister 
of outstanding ability, mainly as the result of the acts of his staff— 
might seem only to underline the severity with which the principle 
of ministerial responsibility can operate. But in India the reaction 
contained more than this. The episode was relished because, as 
the public saw it, here were caught, red-handed, representatives ot 
New and Old Establishment alike, Congress Minister and senior 
L.C.S. men. Rarely is such a victory achieved, and it tasted all the 
sweeter since it was a back-bencher who had initiated the probe. 
Whether or not justice has been done, the public feels much better 
and the party and opposition back-benchers have a new and 
valuable sense of their own importance and power. 

It is therefore not the critical spirit that is lacking. If anything, 
it is rather knowledge and understanding. Parliamentarians may 
be learning as fast as they can but there are two difficulties. First, 
they have a long way to go because they started rather far back. 
That is, the years of nationalist struggle gave to too few the respon- 
sibilities of constructive political study and judgment, and large 
state assemblies now include men of limited background and experi- 
ence. Secondly, they can be given little help. What they need 
to know and learn is the possession of senior civil servants and 
ministers, both overworked. Public but unofficial bodies who make 
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it their business to be informed on some sector or facet of the 
country’s affairs are only growing up slowly. 


Threats to Democracy 


A final possible weakness in the democratic life of India may lie 
in the threat of rival ways of political conduct. Of these, three 
deserve some mention. Religio-communalism, in the first place, 
has manifested here and there and from time to time a tendency 
to offer violence as a remedy for impatience with democratic ways. 
The Hindu fury which led to Gandhi’s assassination, the recent 
burning of copies of the Indian Constitution by fanatical Dravidians 
in Madras, 8 use of force in the language struggles within 
Bombay State—these and other examples might be quoted in 
support of a view that there is an ugly monster in hiding waiting 
to take over from parliament. While it is true that there is another 
side to the medal of gentleness, it is reassuring that these outbursts 
have met with not only effective state action oe also with general 
public disapproval. 

More serious as an alternative manner of politics is the Gandhian 
way as exemplified above all in the Bhoodan or land gift move- 
ment. Though the leaders of the movement do not stress this 
aspect, it is sm that it implies distrust of politics in general and 
of parliamentary politics in particular. The marks of evil are upon 
them and the good man will turn away from them, “ not obeying 
the state too well.” In time, when men are able to change their 
ways, the state will surrender its place to the co-operative republic. 
From one viewpoint, Bhoodan prepares the way See state action— 
in that its campaigns for land gifts make reforming legislation 
concerning landownership easier. From another, Bhoodan serves 
to call to a sense of social cohesion and responsibility men to whom 
the Five Year Plans mean nothing. Its way of putting self-sacrifice 
first may have a prarns effect on Indian public life. But its 
implied disdain for politics may outweigh much of this good; if 
enough men come to think of politics as corrupt or futile beyond 
repair, it will indeed become so. While the total failure of Bhoodan 
would have serious consequences, it may not be unfitting to express 
satisfaction that the movement’s difficulties in the easton of 
its donated land have in recent months prompted exploratory 
discussions with a view to linking Bhoodan to the government's 
community development programme. Bhoodan may thus continue 
to do its good without causing scorn for the efforts of the con- 
scientious if not necessarily saintly administration. 
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The Communist Challenge 


Finally, what of the challenge of the communist political way? 
Two important events have taken place in the last two years. One 
is the well-known achievement of the C.P.I. in the 1957 elections: 
over eleven million votes as compared with three and a half million 
in 1951, 9 per cent. of the poll as compared with 3-3 per cent. in 
1951—though it must be stressed that this was on the basis of 
contesting in 1957 121 seats instead of the mere sixty-nine chosen 
in 1951. The C.P.I. vote was still smaller than that of the socialists, 
but they succeeded in capturing power in Kerala State. Their 
victory started much speculation as to what they would do; what 
they f Aker done in a year is unfortunately still too much a matter 
for speculation—so divergent are the accounts that emerge. What 
seems clear is that having simultaneously raised be slogan 
“ nationalise the plantations ”’ and issued the alibi “ our hands are 
tied by Delhi,” the communist government has quietly gone about 
its es business by tackling the two subjects that matter: education, 
and police and general administration. This relatively unobtrusive 
work should we to ensure their return to power again at the next 
election: in Kerala, while at the same time encouraging electors in 
other states to feel that the communists are not so terrible after all. 
That at least seems the intention. 

But the second event, though less well known, is equally 
important. At the April 1958 congress of the C.P.I. a thesis was 
approved which announces significant new doctrine. The preamble 
to the new party constitution states that “ by developing a powerful 
mass movement, by winning a majority in Parliament and backin 
it with powerful mass reactions, the party can achieve full 
democracy and socialism in India by peaceful means and without 
resort to armed revolution.” The party went on to guarantee 
freedom of political organisation under a communist government 
to opposition parties “so long as they abide by the constitution of 
the country.” It is tempting to dismiss these words (as certain 
Congress spokesmen did) as no more than an obvious attempt “ to 
delude the masses by hollow and illusory professions.” This, 
however, is quite inadequate; two further points need to be made. 
First, it is not only non-communists who may be deluded. Indeed, 
there is some evidence for believing that party members may be 
among the first to be confused: some will place the change in the 
field of tactics, others in that of strategy, others again in that of 
fundamental Leninist theory. Whatever the leaders think, this 
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switch of tone is difficult to control. Second, the change is one 
which comes from failure as much as from success. The arty has 
clearly encountered resistance to its teachings and has t ought it 
wise to make a concession. It is indeed a substantial concession. 
As such, it is a valuable tribute to the strength of two features of 
Indian life: one, the ideal of non-violence; the other, the fact of 
the working of parliamentary democracy. 


Pakistan 
Space does not a much detailed discussion of Pakistan in the 
same terms. is may be justified: the Pakistan tale is shorter 


and sadder.* Briefly, it seems fair to say that some of the dangers 
which in India are being kept to the sidelines, in Pakistan dominate 
the field. It is therefore misleading to attempt to describe Pakistan 
politics in mainly conventional terms with a modification here and 
there; a different set of categories is required, for it is a different 
e with different rules. Resemblances between Pakistan political 
ife and that of parliamentary democracies are, if not coincidental, 
at least unsubstantial in the main. The model most helpful to the 
student of Pakistan politics is that of England in the eighteenth 
century; party, parliament and cabinet can only be read into it at 
ril and it is better to conduct the analysis in other terms. This 
is not to say that Pakistan’s achievement in surviving at all is 
inconsiderable. It is not to say (any more than one would say of 
the eighteenth century) that Pakistan has no established system of 
vernment. Nor would it be correct to imply that development 
into democracy is ruled out—though to regard it as probable 
requires faith. 
A Political Analysis 
One observer has said that the key to Pakistan politics is to be found 
in a little official publication prepared for restricted circulation by 
the Government of India before 1914 and entitled The Landed 
Families of the Punjab. This brilliant suggestion requires some 
supplementing. The important elements in Pakistan politics are 
four: the head of the state; the little knots of politicians each 
held together by one leading person’s influence; ayer and com- 
munity loyalties of great pie, 0 an anxiety on the part of some 
to discover what meaning can be attached to Islam in government. 
® Also, the material on which judgment has to be made is now conveniently available in 
Professor Keith Callard’s Pakistan. Newspaper reviewers contrived to give prominence 


to his aps unduly generous hopes for the future at the expense of 
pte ne Bo of the present and past. 
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These are the factors to be employed in the analysis of Pakistan 
politics since 1947. Of course, parliaments, central and provincial, 
exist; so do cabinets, at least at the centre and for periods in the 
provinces; and the little knots are called parties. But these are 
courtesy titles which have had as yet little effect on the manner of 
political behaviour. 

No doubt government by the people is everywhere a myth, and 
large-scale popular participation in government may in no case be 
the thing thet matters. Nor is it a fatal objection to a system of 

vernment that ministers and heads of state rise and fall at 
setae intervals. And it has already been urged that lack of a 
strong op ition party can be overcome. But some degree of 
responsibility to the people and some amount of genuine discussion 
of proposed policies—these are inescapable features of a democratic 
regime. And Pakistan has displayed little of either. The adminis- 
tration has held the state together but the decisions of government 
have been taken by a tiny collection of political leaders. These 
men have played for position, employed slogans, almost at random 
and quite without scruple, and have swung their followers behind 
the adopted course. They sometimes create organisations called 

arties, though, since Jinnah’s death and before the collapse of the 

uslim League, they were able to manage much within the body 
of the only organisation that mattered. But the formation of 
parties and their distintegration has ceased to have meaning in 
terms of policies. Cabinets have become uneasy coalitions of repre- 
sentatives of the influence knots. As for parliaments, they have 
from the beginning met infrequently and have been in a position 
only slightly more privileged than the public; they have learnt of 
the faits accomplis perhaps an hour or two earlier. Membership 
of a legislative body has meant little and no corporate spirit has 
developed: even the so-called Assembly coup of 1954 was a group 
action in which the leaders chose to keep in the background. 


The Islamic Republic 


It must be confessed that with the best will in the world the degree 
of coherence required for government by discussion would have 
been difficult to attain. Islam was in some sense the cause of 
Pakistan but the country was (and is) profoundly divided as to 
what this should mean. This issue entered into the Punjab anti- 
Ahmadiya riots of 1953, but the riots were mainly the outcome of 
the determination of certain politico-religious leaders to return to 
public importance and the willingness tees leaders to see some 
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people in authority embarrassed, even if lives were lost in the 
process.” Secondly, as in India, regional loyalties are vital—but 
Pakistan’s Bengalis are more than half the population, yet poorer 
and less advanced; and they are separated one the rest by 1,000 
miles of India, by language, climate, economic and social life, and 
attitudes of mind. 


How Strong is the Democratic Urge ? 


What is not so often emphasised is that it is far from certain that 
there has been even a moderately strong will to democracy. 
Premier Liagat Ali Khan must take some of the blame for failing 
to encourage liamentary institutions, preferring instead to 
announce himself as mainly responsible to the Muslim League, the 
only party Pakistan needed. Even Jinnah has to be charged with 
at least a misguided lead in choosing to dominate politics (as he 
knew he sna inevitably do) from the “outside” position of 
Governor-General. President Mirza’s hints concerning the desir- 
ability of “controlled” or “ guided” democracy push forward 
that tradition. Every form of government involves leadership, but 
there is an important difference between providing leadership from 
within the a democratic institutions and imposing leadership 
from outside. The tragedy is that eleven years may prove to have 
been too long. The politicians have grown thoroughly accustomed 
to the bargaining behind closed doors and are not anxious for 
change. The public has become profoundly disillusioned and 
cynical. The elections—if and when they are eventually held—may 
break the pattern and let in a cleansing breath of real reform. 
Politicians will for the first time be forced to address themselves to 
the voters. But there is no certainty here; elections, too, can be 
made a farce. This may be the last chance. If the politics of the 
closet are not effectively challenged, the alternative may be even 
worse than continued closed doors: for, outside those doors, what 
is to prevent the people from orenge the mob? When martial 
law was introduced in the Punjab in 1953, the people welcomed the 
relief; if saviours of order are demanded on a nation-wide scale, a 
Pakistan Nasser may still come to answer the call. The politicians 
must see that, as in the eighteenth century, they “ have to reform 
themselves from within or else they will be reformed with a 
vengeance from without.” 


7 The (Munir) Report of the Court of Inquiry to inquire into the Punjab Disturbances of 
1953 is one of the most revealing and terrifying documents on Pakistan politics. 
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SUKARNO AND HATTA: 
THE GREAT DEBATE IN INDONESIA 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


From September 10 to 14, 1957, a National Congress convened 
in Djakarta, Indonesia, for the purpose of reviewing the many 
problems of provincial separatism, political instability, and 
economic stagnation that have fom 300 the young Republic for 
the past two years.’ Perhaps the most important result of the 
widely heralded gathering, which was attended by political, 
military, and religious leaders from all the major areas in the 
country, was a joint statement issued by President Sukarno and 
former Vice-President Mohammad Hatta. In this declaration 
these *two “ grand old men” of the Indonesian Revolution, who, 
for some time now, have been at odds with each other over the 
future course of their nation, pledged themselves anew “to con- 
tinue to participate with all the people of Indonesia, with the 
Government of the Republic of Dieses and with all the organs 
of authority of the state in caring for and defending the principles 
of the Independence Proclamation of August i, 1945, under 
whatever circumstances.” * Since much of the political dissension 
in Indonesia has been attributed to the rift in what is commonly 
referred to as the dwitunggal (duumvirate, i.e., the joint national 
leadership of Hatta and Sukarno), evidenced by Hatta’s resignation 
as Vice-President late in 1956 and by his increasingly vehement 
criticisms of Sukarno’s policies, the joint statement was hailed 
widely as a step in the direction of that national unity and purpose 
which Indonesia so badly requires. 
Yet, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion that no mere hand- 
shake or signature under a ecuphonious policy statement will 
necessarily restore harmony between far-reaching and bitterly 
* The author was born and largely educated in Indonesia. Ph.D. (Columbia University). 
Formerly Professor of Forcign Studies, Michigan State University, presently Professor of 
Sociology, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. Returned twice to Indonesia 
for extensive research trips since the second world war. Author of many articles on 
Indonesia and of Dutch Policy in Indonesia: A History and Perspective (Ann Arbor, 
1953); Indonesia in the Modern World, 2 vols. (Bandung, Indonesia, 1954-56), and 
Indonesian Social Evolution. Some Psychological Considerations (Amsterdam, 1958). 
2 On these see J. M. van der Kroef: ‘‘ The Place of the Army im Indonesian 
Sy ef Se ENE OE 
in Indonesia,” Far Bastern Survey, Vol. 26 (1957), op 113-124, 


Democracy ‘ar 
2 Antara Daily Newsbulletin, September 18, 1957, p. 1. 
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antagonistic trends of opinion in the Indonesian body politic, 
trends of which Sukarno and Hatta have become the principal 
symbolic expressions. It is not just the vr 3 which in the 
opinion of most observers requires restoration, but rather the co- 
operation between what each member of the duumvirate has come 
to represent needs to be re-established. The problem has become 
all the more urgent since the proclamation of the revolutionary 
“ Republic of Indonesia” in Sumatra on February 15, 1958. The 
dialogue between Sukarno and Hatta in this sense reaches to the 
very foundations of the Indonesian Republic, and touches upon 
the structure and character of its government, its economic policies, 
and international relations. There is thus far little indication that 
Indonesia’s “ great debate” has moved toward some common 
resolve on these vital issues. It may, therefore, perhaps be useful 
to point out where the principal areas of disagreement fe and what 
types of individuals and groups in Indonesian life have come to 
cluster around each opposing pole of the dwitunggal. 


I 


In their own origin Sukarno and Hatta reflect much of the 
debilitating antithesis that besets their country. Though his mother 
was Balinese, Sukarno was born into a typical family of the lesser 
Javanese aristocracy, long the mainstay of public administration, 
and his early education and initial professional ambitions were 
permeated by the cultural traditions of his class. Hatta, on the 
other hand, is a Menangkabau, a product of Central Sumatra, 
where aristocratic traditions are weak and have long been contested 
by the inroads of uncompromising Islamic orthodoxy and by a 
rising class of merchants and petty industrialists. Each has been 
lastingly influenced by his early environment, Sukarno by the 
mystique of Javanism, subtly blended with nationalism and 
Marxism, Hatta by the churnings of rapid cultural change in his 
home society in which a dynamic individualism and spirit of 
entrepreneurship have come to predominate. For the adherent 
of Javanism that island’s historic glory prior to the coming of the 
colonial era provides the centripetal force in public life, further 
bolstered by an aggressive nationalism that sees Indonesia as one 
country, from the tip of Sumatra to Western New Guinea, or from 
“Sabang to Merauke” as Sukarno so frequently has put it. For 
the Menangkabau, far from Java, conscious of local traditions and 
proud of local achievements, Javanism is a new form of colonialism; 
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the Indonesian state for him needs to give recognition to ethnic 
and local particularism as embodied in the motto of the great seal 
of the Republic: Bhinneka Tunggal Ika—“ One out of Many.” 

Ever since Indonesia formally obtained its rien er at the 
close of 1949 the lack of a clearly defined relationship between the 
central government in Djakarta and the daerah, as the outlying 
provinces and districts are commonly called, has been a major 
malady. Through the years the chorus of voices coming from the 
daerah complaining of neglect by Djakarta has risen in volume. 
The undertone has always been the same: the lack of meaningful 
fiscal autonomy on the part of the outer territories, resulting in an 
alleged “‘ draining process ” in which the valuable commercial crops 
cultivated in the daerah are exported under central government 
control and the latter keeps the lion’s share of the proceeds for 
its own use. To this must be added a newly entrenched ethnic 
antagonism: the national government’s oversize bureaucracy, so 
it is alleged, consists principally of Javanese, while “sons of the 
daerah”’ are helpless to prevent the alarming spread of public 
administrative corruption, inefficiency, and lac 3 productivity in 
the government. Rightly or not daerah inhabitants, who, as they 
so frequently put it, feel themselves “‘ djauh dari pusat” (far from 
the centre, i.e., Djakarta) have come to look upon themselves as 
energetic, resourceful folk, whose progress and the progress of 
their territory is stifled by the parasitic and over-centralised national 
government “ run by Javanese.” 

It would not be difficult to marshal impressive proof for the 
daerah’s case. Indonesia as yet awaits an adequate and compre- 
hensive local government law defining the scope of authority of 
each unit of government. The civil service has in fact grown 
enormously, from about 140,000 at the close of the colonial era to 
nearly one million in 1955." The daerah can demonstrate that they 
are carrying a lg Spas: heavy burden of the requisite 
fiscal contributions. For example, Indonesia depends for at least 
60 per cent. of its total ste 90K revenue on receipts from taxes 
in the import-export sphere of the economy; in 1955 46 per cent. 
of Indonesia’s total export income came from the exports of rubber 
and 70 per cent. of all rubber exported from Indonesia is cultivated 
outside Java, pene in Sumatra. The daerah feel that in 
return for such contribution they do not receive a commensurate 
allotment from the national government for local development pur- 
poses; indeed daerah spokesmen are almost to a man in agreement 


3 Java Bode (Djakarta), February 4, 1955. 
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with the view of the Central Sumatran junta that rose against 
Djakarta in December 1956 that government “ centralisation needs 
to be abolished since this system leads only to an unsound bureau- 
cracy, corruption, stagnation of reconstruction in the daerah, and 
loss of initiative and control.” * Finally, spectacular cases of corrup- 
tion in the central government, jail cabinet ministers, civil 
servants, and judges, have tended to heighten the dissatisfaction 
even more. In this dissension former Vice-President Hatta has 
become the chief exponent of daerah autonomy, particularly in 
Sumatra, the island from which he hails. Hatta has praised the 
movements in various parts of Sumatra designed to give greater 
autonomy to the various ethnic regions as an expression of“ the 
will to reconstruction”’ and has noted that between the daerah 
and the capital there are “ principal differences.” * While he has 
not as yet expressed himself in favour of a federal state in Indonesia, 
it is clear that he sees no solution to Indonesia’s present difficulties 
until the provincial autonomy issue has been settled. 

President Sukarno, and his hand-picked premier, planning 
expert Djuanda, on the other hand, appear to favour a state in 
which public administrative emphasis falls on centralised unity, 
and their views find favour in such influential parties as the Partai 
Nasional Indonesia (National Indonesian Party—PNI) and the 
Partai Kommunis Indonesia (Indonesian Communist Party—PK]). 
For Sukarno, as has been pointed out, the national indivisibility of 
the Indonesian state whic he helped to create is a mystic ideal, 
supported by a sense of the historic mission of Javanism and by 
modern egalitarian nationalism. For Djuanda, preservation of 
national — above all an economic necessity. The great 
diversity of islands of which the Indonesian Republic is composed, 
makes, in the words of the premier, for “ plus as well as minus 
areas,” * j.e., regions with sufficient or more than sufficient 
resources to stand by themselves and regions that are “ under- 
developed” and that are entitled to the assistance of the central 
government. Underlying this view is the conviction that Indonesia 
desperately needs some programme of co-ordinated development, 
gs 2m by a central overcapping agency of government, lest 
“the poor regions become poorer and the rich even richer,” so 
that ethnic and provincial jealousies and hostilities would be 
amplified even further. It is not that Djuanda and Sukarno oppose 


4 Ibid., December 22, 1956. 
5 Ibid., June 27, 1957. 
* Ibid., April 26 and 29, 1957. 
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a measure of provincial autonomy—their approval of recent 
proposals looking toward an increase in the number of districts and 
provinces in Sumatra and East Indonesia is indicative of that—but 
they differ from many daerah leaders in the degree of autonomy 
envisaged for the provinces. There can be little question that 
they oppose the return of a federal state in Indonesia as it existed 
in the first months of Indonesia’s national independence between 
December 1949 and April 1950, and ae ame recent arrests of 
political figures favouring such a state shows that Sukarno and 
others mean to stop resurgent federalism at all cost. This is also 
evident from Sukarno’s and Djuanda’s determination to crush by 
all possible military action the recent proclamation of the establish- 
ment of a rival “‘ Republic of Indonesia ” in Sumatra. 

Yet the idea of the federal state has made much headway in 
recent months, not only in the areas controlled by or sympathetic 
to the rival Sumatran Republic, but also in regions like Kalimantan 
(Borneo) and Nusa Tenggara (Lesser Sunda islands) regarded as 
loyal to Djakarta. 

The issue is, unfortunately, obscured by the colonial antecedents 
of the federal concept in Indonesia. It had long been one of the 
cornerstones of Dutch colonial policy that Indonesia is a nation of 
nations, a conglomeration of incredibly divers ethnic groups and 
minorities, with their own traditions and level of development. 
When the Dutch, during the Indonesian Revolution, came to the 
realisation that the days of their old order were numbered, they 
bent their efforts to construct in Indonesia a federal state composed 
of nearly autonomous separate provinces and territories, and it was 
to such a state that they transferred their sovereignty over their 
East Indian possessions in the closing days of 1949. But to Sukarno 
and other nationalist figures the federal idea smacked of the divide 
and rule policy of traditional Dutch colonialism. In the course of 
1950 the component states of federal Indonesia, sixteen in all, 
“merged” with Java into a unitary state. The procedure of 
unification in retrospect seems summary, relying on_ hastily 
constructed plebiscites and ignoring constitutional procedures.’ 
Violent resistance to the merger process broke out in Eastern 
Indonesia, but the national government was able to break the 
opposition. Yet as early as 1950 criticisms of the excessive 
centralisation of ayaa could be heard, culminating in the 
rebellions throughout Sumatra, Borneo, and Eastern Indonesia 


TR. oe “De Nieuwe Eenheidsstaat,"’ Indonesié (The Hague), Vol. 4 (1950), 
pp. ° 
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beginning in December 1956, and the establishment in those areas 
of local councils of government, backed by territorial army com- 
manders, which have for practical purposes been able to defy the 
central government. To permit the daerah to return to something 
very much like the state of autonomous federalism would be tanta- 
mount to admitting the mistake of the unitary state, and of its 
chief architect, Sukarno, and few observers of the Indonesian scene 
are prepared to concede that as a likely possibility. 

The problem becomes more pressing as the national economy 
seems to worsen. The movement for more autonomy in the daerah 
is supported by dynamic entrepreneurial elements in the developing 
business community, anxious to liberalise their commercial and 
investment ys ager and chafing under the mountain of 
restrictions and regulations coming from Djakarta. The daerah 
are, so to speak, a “frontier” society, less densely populated b 
far than overcrowded Java, where structural deficiencies in moan | 
ture and industry hamper a more rapid growth.* In Java under- 
employment in the peasant society seems to be increasing, and in 
the absence of an expanding economy government service has 
become an avenue of employment of ever greater importance for 
the skilled and educated.” To daerah leaders Java’s socio-economy 
seems thus to become more and more parasitic and its political 
complexion increasingly radical, so that the entire course of the 
country’s future deilagentes is felt to be threatened. A parasitic 
Javanism, = in the mystique of an uncritical nativistic 
nationalism and supported by the frustrations of an impoverished 
mass prone to espouse extreme causes, is perhaps the heart of the 
antithesis Sukarno-Hatta. 


i 


In economic life this antithesis is obscured by the marked prefer- 
ence toward Socialistic planning in the outlook of both leaders. 
Sukarno’s admiration for a collectivised economy is of long 
standing, and has been reiterated in countless addresses denouncin 

“free fight liberalism” and lauding gotong rojong and “ shone 
production and prosperity.” Hatta has similar inclinations. He 
was the chief author of the “economic clause” in Indonesia’s 


8 J. M. van der Kroef, “* Social Structure and Economic Development in Indonesia,”’ 
Social Research — York), Vol. 26 (1956), pp. 394-418. 
i T. 


* Clifford Geertz, pment of the Javanese Economy: A Socio-Cultural po 
oa 50). International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
“9 
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provisional constitution (article 38, subs. 1-3), prescribing that 
‘branches of production of importance to the state and which 
vitally affect the life of the people, shall be controlled by the state,” 
while state control also extends itself to “land and water and the 
natural riches contained therein.” Moreover, Hatta is the father 
of the co-operative movement in the new Indonesia and his tireless 
efforts on its behalf, especially among the impoverished peasantry 
and petty industrialists, are especially noteworthy. Yet, there are 
important differences between the two men on this point. 

Hatta, especially in the last two years, appears to have become 
much less doctrinaire in his views of the country’s economic 
development and his sympathy for the rising entrepreneurial 
groups in the daerah, whose energy and business acumen are often 
ignored in foreign reports on Indonesia, is unmistakable. Hatta 
has also been vociferous in his criticism of recent policies of 
ermaneroe for a small group of selected (usually Javanese) 

usinessmen, which have led to an unprecedented spread of graft 
and bribery. With the laudable intent of encouraging a domestic 
Indonesian merchant and industrial class a handful of Indonesian 
businessmen were given special credits and licences to import and 
export necessary goods. Being unable to make effective use of 
these preferments the businessmen in question resold licences to 
established Chinese and European firms or went into fictitious 
partnerships with them, while pressing for additional benefits from 
underpai government officials, who were soon in league with 
them. Political and business figures, most often associated with 
Sukarno’s thinking on the need to “ Indonesianise ” the economy 
as quickly as possible, have defended all these nefarious practices 
on the grounds that they are a step towards giving the country’s 
economy a truly national character. But the havoc in inflation, 
black market speculation, depletion of foreign exchange reserves, 
and widespread corruption that such policies have contributed to 
has drawn the lines a battle between the two opposing camps in 
economic development in Indonesia ever more clearly. Basically, 
the clash is between a pragmatic economic policy, guided by an 
orthodox economic rationale in fiscal management, and a more 
dogmatic approach in which nationalistic and socialistic policy 
principles receive primary consideration. 

In the former school the emphasis falls perhaps on a careful 
husbanding of Indonesia’s resources and on the need to increase 
productivity. Protagonists of this approach are apt to point out 
that, in common with some other underdeveloped countries, 
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Indonesia’s economic health depends very heavily on a few agricul- 
tural and mineral exports, and that there has been a tendency for 
one or two products to take up an increasing share of the nation’s 
total export income. For example, in 1938 rubber exports provided 
22-6 per cent. of Indonesia’s total export income; in 1954 this figure 
had risen to 30-9 per cent. and in 1955 to 46-0 per cent. For 
petroleum and petroleum products the respective percentages in 
the same years are 23-8 per cent., 26-4 per cent. and 22-8 per cent.; 
for tin and tin ore 5-0 per cent., 7-2 per cent. and 6-4 per cent. 
All other exports from bane (e.g., coprah, tea, palm oil and 
palm kernels, tobacco, sugar, and forest products) have consistently 
and markedly remained below their pre-war percentages. More- 
over, Indonesia’s production of only two exports, rubber and 
petroleum, have fairly steadily increased since the last year before 
the second world war, while all other major products, including 
minerals like coal and bauxite, show cither severe fluctuations or a 
decline. It must also be noted that despite the production increase 
of crude | ate 9 Indonesia’s share in world petroleum produc- 





i tion has dropped in consequence of the considerable growth of the 

H latter between 1938 and 1955, and that because of the unsettled 

| political situation in the past two years rubber production has 
diminished too.”° 


Lack of planning and of judicious allocation of foreign exchange 
| earnings Hes the export of commodities like alice calens 
subject to severe fluctuations in world demand—have led to a 
steady drop in such earnings over the years, and according to a 
recent pronouncement of Finance Minister Sutikno Slamet gold 
reserves have fallen from ($ U.S.) 511 million in 1951 to Bi 
158 million at present. At the same time the government has 
resorted to the printing press to meet the demands for money and 
the amount of total currency in circulation grew from 3,310 million 
Rupiah in 1949 to 11,763 million Rupiah in June 1956. The 
| government’s deficit sycomy | policy has contributed severely to 
. the corroding inflation that has plagued Indonesia: the cost of 
living in the city of Djakarta increased at least 180 per cent. 
between 1952 and the present, while the price index of food in 
rural regions shot upward by about 100 per cent. between 1950 and 
1955. Eace December, 1957, when the Indonesian government 
forcibly took over Dutch enterprises in retaliation for Dutch 
10 mi n lonesii jakarta), Vol. » pp. » 271-272; B. H. 

vinhe x eden ie 1958 ised ) Rronomae eRicts (Phe Hague, New 


York, 1957), pp. 55-78. See also Statistik 17 Agustus 1956. Biro Pusat Statistik 
(Djakarta, 1956), pp. 50-148, for production, export, and import figures. 
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“ stubbornness” in retaining West New Guinea, an area claimed 
by Indonesia since 1949, economic conditions have worsened even 
more. Despite all manner of restrictions on the import of con- 
sumer goods and notwithstanding widespread recognition that the 
40-hour work week (7-hour work day) in such fields as commercial 
agriculture is wholly inadequate, the drift toward increased black 
market speculation and further inflation continues, not least because 
of the political problems which an austerity programme of under- 
consumption and increased " pe seen poses. At the same time 
foreign capital interests find their position all the more difficult 
because of continued illegal occupation of estate lands, the heavy 
outlay required for all manner of social obligations (e.g., com- 

ulsory premiums on the occasion of Lebaran, the oat of the 

uslim haing period; educational, housing, and medical expenses 
for workers), and the debilitating atmosphere of xenophobia that 
is part of Indonesian nationalism. Foreign enterprise is further 
hampered by the delay in transfers of profits and credit and by 
unrealistic currency controls, so that many concerns are looking for 
investment opportunities outside Indonesia.” 

One sector of articulate opinion in Indonesia views all these 
developments with unconcealed alarm, and the measures taken 
by the present Djuanda cabinet—the ban on strikes, the abolition 
of the official exchange rate of the Rupiah, attempts strictly to 
regulate imports—are regarded as ineffectual because they are not 
carried far enough or are contradictory to other government 

licies. For example, the advantages in the removal of the 
differential exchange rates for the Rupiah, thus allowing Indo- 
nesia’s currency to “find its own level on the market,” are 
counteracted by a continuation of strict controls over foreign trade, 
licensing and preferments of imports and exports, transfer of 
credits, and so on. The “New Life Movement” inaugurated by 
President Sukarno on August 17, 1957, which is designed to raise 

pular morale and urge a programme of austerity, hard work, 
and incorruptibility on the citizenry, is already being sabotaged, 
and influential labour organisations, such as the communist 
dominated SOBSI federation, have given no indication that a 
longer work week is part of their programme. Perhaps the best 
indication of the continuing economic danger is the report that 
the daerah persist in evading the central government’s efforts to 
regulate foreign trade and despite repeated government measures 


‘1 Cf. for example the annual report of the HVA Co. in java Bode, June 17, 1957. 
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continue to barter directly with other nations, bypassing the national 
authority and keeping their earnings for shemaiaives.” 

The second me of thought that one encounters, and which 
for various reasons is generally in sympathy with the particular 
brand of nationalism advocated by Sukarno, is not altogether blind 
to these economic problems. Here again the difference is 2 matter 
of emphasis. This school is inclined to look upon economics 
essentially as an adjunct of certain policy objectives inherent in the 
idea of Indonesian nationalism and attainable through infinite 
regulation and manipulation of the economic process. For this 
group the social welfare function of the state is paramount and 
adherents of this approach are principally concerned with providing 
those educational, medical, and ss services to which in their 
opinion the citizen of a modern state is entitled. Financing such 
services is a matter of secondary significance: unbalanced budgets 
and the inflationary pressures of deficit spending, continued 
borrowing from foreign agencies, fiscal manipulations, high taxes 
on foreign corporate enterprises and special headtaxes (recently 
instituted) on foreign residents of the country, all these are technical 
matters that have only incidental bearing on the desirability of 
policy objectives. 

Above all, the proponents of this second approach are conscious 
of the structural fae of the Indonesian economy in terms 
of its colonial past; indeed, the nefarious influence of colonialism 
has become for the members of this group an article of faith that 
requires to be repeated as preface to any analysis of their country’s 
economy that has value in their eyes. The remnants of colonial 
private enterprise—the estate companies, the import-export houses, 
or the mining corporations—are usually viewed as undesirable 
anachronisms, necessary perhaps in this transitional period, but 
having little real future in the country unless controlled by 
Indonesians. “ Indonesianisation” of private foreign enterprise, 
meaning the entry of qualified Indonesians into executive functions, 
is in fact but one aspect of a general policy of nationalisation. The 
latter includes eventual state control over important primary sources 
of production (¢.g., mining and public utilities), but also, para- 
doxically, encouragement to native Indonesian mercantile and 
industrial groups, and critics of the second school of economic 
planning in Indonesia even now accuse it of having no clear under- 
standing of a consistent socialistic programme of economic develop- 
ment, since private enterprise and even monopoly are being 


12 [bid., July 24, 1957. 
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encouraged side by side with collectivism in agriculture and 
industry."* 

But criticism of this type fails to consider the strong undertone 
of rancour and hypernationalistic xenophobia in this second 
approach to economic planning in Indonesia, which subordinates 

€ economic process to ideological and policy objectives. In the 
ranks of organised labour in Indonesia, controlled to a large extent 
by communists, in the lower echelons of the civil service, among 
the landless rural workers, and in influential circles of academicians 
and intellectuals the doctrine of “ nationalistic’? economics finds 
its em just as the more “ classically” oriented concepts of 
the first economic school have their followers especially outside 
Java in the growing groups of rubber and coprah small holders, 
the entrepreneurs in transport and handicraft, in short among the 
embryo capitalists of the nation, supported by certain army adous, 
intellec , and a handful of the higher grade bureaucrats. To 
each group Hatta and Sukarno represent something in this connec- 
tion: the former, more austere and intellectual, is the symbol of a 
rational, pragmatic, and more conventional style in public affairs 
and economic planning; the latter, sanguine and immersed in the 
mystiques of nativistic nationalism, stands for the emotion-charged 
levée en masse, which by its very enthusiasm can move mountains 
and stamp, almost by an act of will, a working economy out of 
the ground. Thus, restoring the dwitunggal, as one Indonesian 
journalist once told this writer, is not unlike seeking a fusion of 
ice and fire. 


Il 


Neither Sukarno nor Hatta are communists, but their attitude 
towards communism markedly differs. Sukarno is convinced that 
western style parliamentary democracy and its party system are 
unsuitable for his country; instead, Indonesia should have some 
kind of moderate collectivism, described variously as “ guided 
democracy” or “ gotong rojong (mutual co-operation) govern- 
ment,” under which major political groups, nationalists, 
communists, and religious parties, collaborate toward the common 
good under the leadership of some kind of executive agency or 


14 Nationalisation of forcign enterprises now is contemplated not onl the national 
ee but also by municipalities. The city council of Djakarta decided on July 15, 
957, to “* mationalise ‘* all sizable foreign enterprises in the city, including restaurants 


and shops, within fifteen years. Directed ostensibly against Chinese business interests, 
it is expected that other municipalities will follow suit. The legal aspects of these 
decisions are far from clear, but have tended to heighten the feeling of insecurity in the 
foreign business community in Indonesia. 
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; “national council.” Repeatedly, Sukarno has expressed his affec- 

tion for political collectivism, he has held up Red China and 
: Nasser’s Eoypt to his countrymen as examples of “a grand recon- 
. struction,” worthy of emulation, and has let it be known that 
during his recent world tour he learned most from his visit to 
“the socialist countries.” Domestically Sukarno has urged incor- 
poration of the communists in the government and abroad he has 
reiterated Indonesia’s active “ neutralism.” 

To Hatta, Sukarno’s concept of “guided democracy” is 
anathema and the notion that communists, secular nationalists, 
and anti-communist religious parties can all collaborate is an 
illusion. The concept of some kind of collectivist democracy Hatta 
has stigmatised as prelude to Caesarism, a reckless perpetua- 
tion gwar eri and egalitarian thinking that can end only 
in tyranny.” Moreover, for Hatta there is an unbridgeable gap 
between Marxism in its materialistic orientation and Islam, his own 
—and Sukarno’s—faith, and the dominant religion of Indonesia, 
which has also leavened so much of its national aspirations. 
Because of this gap any co-operation with the communists is an 
impossibility. Even though Hatta still clings to the ideal of a 

future co-operative economy, the character of this economy must 
be “* Indonesian,” #.¢., it must make room for the religious temper 
and traditional social mechanisms of reaching compromise inherent 
in native culture. Thus, on his visit to communist China in 
October, 1957, Hatta was at pains to point out to his hosts that 
“Marxism as a materialist philosophy and outlook on life is only 
followed by the communist movement in Indonesia,” and that 
“there is an ideological difference between the People’s Republic 
of China and the Republic of Indonesia,” ** although both countries 
may have an identical aim in working for popular welfare and 
pee: At home, Hatta has on occasion been less restrained 
y far, and has lashed out against the “ irreligious ideologies” of 
communism, and its “ international conspiratorial character.” 

The Sukarno view on communism is in Indonesia most 
. commonly held by those who share the President’s affection for 

a nationalist mystique, nativistic in character and Rousseauist in 
expression. Its very anti-westernism is a commendation among 
those who thrive on the memory of hated colonialism and among 
whom communism has succeeded in depicting itself as Asian 





15 J. F. Rutges, ‘‘ Het dispuut tussen Sukarno en Hatta,’’ Oost en West (Amsterdam), 
August 1957, pp. 14-16. 
16 Antara Daily Newsbulletin, October 1, 1957, p. 3. 
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nationalism’s staunchest ally. Above all, communism’s ideological 
discipline and highly effective organisation appeal particularly in 
areas, such as Java, where rapid political and economic changes 
have loosened countless numbers into a turbulent stream of 
proletarian jetsam. In other areas of Indonesia, where the pro- 
cesses of social disorganisation are less severe than in densely 
populated Java, communism has few followers, and so com- 
munism’s recent and spectacular successes in Java have tended to 
augment other differences between that island and other regions of 
the country. It is for this reason that the influential anti-communist 
Masjumi (Muslim) Party is so popular outside Java. Though 
Hatta is not formally identified with Masjumi his views have 
erally coincided with those of the Masjumi’s left wing, particu- 
arly in international affairs. Sukarno is the titular te of the 
Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Party), long the 
standard-bearer of nationalism, with which until very recently 
the communists closely collaborated. It is on the vital communist 
issue that the dwitunggal again differ markedly, a difference little 
ee to a pr 
¢ real test of a new rapprochement between Indonesia’s two 
great leaders now appears to have come. Hatta has emphatically 
dissociated himself from the Revolutionary Republic of Indonesia 
proclaimed on Sumatra last February, yet there can be no question 
where his real political sympathies lie. Though leaders and 
pase parliamentary figures have laboured Para in the past 
ew months to find a formula whereby Hatta could return to the 
a. Hatta has remained aloof from a regime, the ideo- 
ogical as well as the constitutional nature of which he has openly 
uestioned. After his return from his visit to the People’s Republic 
of China last October he declined to assume the Vice-Presidential 
office once again, as well as an invitation to join the National 
Planning Board. In some circles his attitude of aloof criticism 
had earlier aroused resentment,’’ but in the restive outer areas it 
met with eaerers Even so some regional leaders may well have 
been misled as to Hatta’s willingness to oppose the present state 
of affairs. Many observers believe that Hatta’s position is now 
ideally suited to bring about a compromise between the rebels 
in Sumatra and North Celebes and the Djakarta government. 
Perhaps in effecting this compromise the harmony between Sukarno 
and Hatta, and the forces they represent in Indonesian life, could 
also be restored. 


17 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), May 22, 1957 (cf. editorial ‘‘ Dr. Moh. Hatta ’’). 
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Few people have faced such daunting odds as did the Burmese in 
coming to independence in 1948 during a short breathing space 
between Japanese occupation and a devastating civil war. Even 
fewer governments could have withstood the whittling down of 
their authority to the outer suburbs of the nation’s capital, as did the 
Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League coalition in 1949, and survive 
to hold a general election two years later when its military fate was 
still in the balance. That the Prime Minister U Nu could, in spite 
of continuing insurrection, have again in 1956 retained the massive 
support of the electorate was no less impressive. The survival of 
the Union of Burma through all its early trials has the quality 
almost of a charmed existence. 


Natural Resources 


The Burmese may have had their share of human frailty; but they 
have also been endowed by nature with the essential resources for 
survival. In contrast with the 900 million neighbouring peoples of 
India and China, they enjoy acres broad and rich enough to feed 
their own 18 million with enough to spare, through good monsoons 
and bad, to provide them with a substantial income from abroad. 
This built-in protection of nature has helped to make them the easy- 
going charming 9 they are. It has given them, too, an ability 
to indulge in ambitious plans without being compelled to stand or 
fall by their achievement. They are not a particularly acquisitive 
people, and there are no preat inequalities of wealth to create any 
serious class tensions. ‘Their mines, forests, rice markets, and 
foreign trade were developed by the initiative of a small alien 
minority of British companies and Indian traders. And because the 
British for long ruled Burma from New Delhi, Indian immigration 
came also to provide an important stratum of the country’s skilled 
and technical labour. This form of separatism helped Burma to 
retain a distinctively native character of social structure, with a 
democratic measure of social equality. 
* The author is a graduate of The London School of Economics and Political Science and 
of Cambridge University. He is a member of the editorial staff of the Daily Telegraph 
and recently made a tour of South-East Asia as Special Correspondent for that paper. 


He has served in the Treasury and other Government Departments. Author of 
Britain’s Economic Strategy and other works. 
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It also helps to explain the strength of the nationalist reaction 
during the first phase of independence. No country beat the anti- 
colonial drum more loudly in its urge to break with the past régime, 
to dispense with the foreigners, and to divert the unimagined profits 
of its rice fields, mines, and forests into the making of the new 
state. The A.P.F.L. Government started as a coalition of socialists 
and assorted allies, Marxist but anti-Communist, with a pinkish 
conception of the welfare state as its objective. Nationalisation was 
the basic doctrine, subject however to many modifications in 
the light of events. 


Buddhism and Socialism 


Its leader, U Nu, has sought to combine this vision of the state with 
a sense of cultural tradition and the unifying appeal of a common 
language and religion. Buddhism is all of a piece with his 
socialism, but without any sectarian implications. The Ministry of 
Religious Affairs was set up in 1951 through his desire to strengthen 
the association of the state and Buddhism. His hopes of a revival 
of Buddhism as a central force in the nation’s life have yet to 
materialise. Nevertheless, his feeling for religion has helped to give 
a distinctive colour to the Burmese brand of socialism at home and 
peace-making abroad. 

The Government’s aim on independence was quickly to raise the 
country from its colonial status as a producer of raw materials by a 
policy of self-sufficiency through industrialisation and a more diver- 
sified agriculture. With the outbreak of the long Communist 
rebellion in 1949, U Nu’s energies were fully absorbed by military 
pa and it was not until 1952 that the tide had turned 

ecisively enough for the Government to take up the threads of 
the “ pyiadawatha ” programme which envisaged the welfare state 
as the “ happy land.’ 


Nationalisation—and American Advice 


All it had managed to do up till then was to nationalise the British- 
owned river transport, teak, and electric power companies, enter 
into a joint mining venture with the Burma Corporation and start 
on a few industrial projects, of which a government textile mill was 
the most striking for the extravagance of its financing. Its principal 
undertaking and main source of income was the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board which had controlled the rice trade since 1946. 
In sketching out its economic plans for the future, the Govern- 
ment had called in, as its advisers, a firm of American consultants, 
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the Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett Engineering Company, which was to 
have an important influence on planning policy. In its first report 
in 1952, the KTA (as the company is known) produced a blue print 
for a $560 million — based on somewhat optimistic 
assumptions about the future prices of rice, the feasible of 
development, and above all the willingness and capacity of the 
Burmese to adopt the mores of American industrialism. 

But the plan, by confirming the Burmese in all their optimistic 
hopes for quick progress, was just the sort of thing they wanted. 
Three government development corporations were set up—for 
industry, agriculture, and minerals—to implement a wide range of 
schemes. hen in 1953 the KTA made its full report, the 
Government was emboldened to step up the scale of its activities on 
its projects with the encouragement of the continuing boom in rice 
al the resultant swelling of its coffers with foreign exchange. 


The Sale and Barter of Rice 
The rice trade had of course been organised under the SAMB by 
the British, but it was to U Nu’s credit that he managed to keep it 
ing even in the worst crises. Thanks to the sellers’ market the 

vernment got double the return from its rice exports in 1953 
from the same volume of shipments as in 1948. By then Burma’s 
foreign exchange reserves had risen to nearly £100 million. What 
the Ministers failed to see was that the boom was coming to an end 
at a time when they were launching their greatest commitments 
for development projects. By hopefully holding out for better rice 
prices, they only succeeded in accumulating huge stocks. After 
readjusting their sights in 1954, they managed with great exertion 
to make a number of deals for the disposal of this rice. The biggest 
was with India, whom the Burmans later accused of taking 
advantage of a buyers’ market. 

This chastening experience, reinforced by world market diffi- 
culties, impelled Government to adopt new trading expedients 
by entering into rice barter deals with China, Russia, and other 
countries in 1955. The effect was to mortgage a large part of its 
rice output against future deliveries of capital equipment and con- 
sumer goods from new and untried sources of supply. The 
deliveries were to fall below expectations and, even when they were 
fulfilled, there were considerable difficulties in getting the right 
specifications to meet Burmese engineering practices, operating 
conditions, and consumer tastes. Often, as with the Russian deals, 
Burma had to take what was available regardless of whether it was 
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what they really required. The Burmese negotiators, from lack of 
this sort of commercial experience, also made mistakes, as when they 
failed to ensure the proper timing of shipments, so that 100,000 tons 
of Russian cement were landed on the quays in Rangoon at the 
height of the monsoon. Barter created more problems than it had 
solved, and left the Government in greater uncertainty about 
meeting its real requirements which had hitherto been assured 
by marketing its rice for cash. But its choice of action was 
limited. 

For a moment it looked, however, as if the Japanese had come 
to bale the Government out of its difficulties of falling prices and 
exchange reserves by providing reparations to fill in the he ecm 
programme. Indeed the 1954 agreement by which Japan was to 
supply Burma with goods and services to the value of $200 million, 
plus $50 million investment in joint ventures over ten years, offered 
a major contribution. But it failed to provide an immediate 
solution. Here was a new and promising economic partner, pro- 
viding an expanding market for rice and capable of meeting 
Burma’s requirements. It was also a hard-headed partner, seein 
that the arrangement was intended primarily to provide Japan wi 
a long-term support for her own economy et with a means of 
making her re-entry into the South-East Asian market. Moreover, 
Burma was obliged to contribute to the local costs of the reparation 
projects, and these, as shown by the Chaung hydro-electric scheme 
which absorbed the first two years’ reparations, could be heavy. 


A Modest Development Plan 


With mounting imports of equipment for development projects and 
of consumer goods for an expanding domestic market, the foreign 
exchange reserves rapidly declined. In 1955 the Government cut 
back departmental spending, and open general licensing was tem- 
porarily abandoned for most consumer goods. A rapid rise in prices 
added inflation to Burma’s many difficulties and her hopes for the 
fulfilment of the development programme within a decade began 
steadily to fade. A new Four Year Plan was drawn up in 1956 
within the framework of the former Eight Year Plan but against 
the relatively limited financial resources available. There was to be 
a modest but significant shift of investment from social overheads 
to arose mining, and forestry projects capable of yielding 
quick returns in output and exports. This trend has since been 
reinforced under pressure of events, and has been further underlined 
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by the Government’s more recent decision, in the light of a further 
crisis in its plans for industrial development, to os industrialisa- 
tion for the time being in favour of the rehabilitation of agricultural 
production. 

The record of industrial progress has not been very encoura ing, 
except for the hydro-electric power development which is a Th 
er 2 of all under-developed Asian countries. Burma will require 
loans for the completion of many of her industrial projects, while 
many of those that have been or are being com wer will not 
become paying propositions, as in some cases indeed they were 
never intended to be. The steel plant, based initially on the use 
of Burma’s allegedly large resources of wartime scrap, presents a 
difficult problem by any reckoning. So, too, the st industry — 
based on the remote and limited deposits of Kalewa are hardly 
likely to be economic, even if the Burmans will take in their 
thousands to this arduous, isolated occupation. 

The record is not unrelieved, however, by some promise of 
achievement. There is a sound basis for the Government’s enter- 
prise in sugar, cement, the jute bag and twine factory, and other 
industries of the kind that dovetail naturally into an essentially 
agricultural economy. A prize piece perhaps is the state pharma- 
ceutical plant, built and operated by British technicians, which 
started in 1957. 

It is understandable that a new country should aim to indus- 
trialise at top-speed in its efforts to emerge bolas colonial status and 
strengthen its economy. It was Burma’s bad luck that the 
experiment had to be made at a time when so little margin was 
left over from the struggle against insurrection to devote to the 
development of the basic essentials: the village economy, agri- 
culture, forestry, communications, and transport with the exception 
of the internal air services of which the Burmese have made a good 
job). 

Local Government 


U Nu showed the right instinct in aiming to democratise local 
administration as a way of engaging the peasant in voluntary 
schemes of local development. Legislation was made to provide for 
the abolition of the prefectorial system, and for the placing of 
certain powers in the hands of local elected village and township 
councils, as well as for the freeing of the district councils from 
control of the district commissioners. Such plans have been intro- 
duced in a number of districts and with promising results. But the 
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reconstitution of the shattered fabric of local administration and 
the destroyed land records has been a slow and fitful process. 

The easing of central control was one thing, but the removal 
of the control of the A.P.F.L. Party bosses has proved much more 
difficult. U Nu is aware of the danger that the high-handed ward 
heelers are apt to get hold of these fledgling local institutions and 
exploit them for their own ends. The trouble is that the A.P.F.L. 
Government, by virtue of its hard-won domination of Burmese 
political life, has come to be associated with the activities of its 
party bosses at all levels of administration. Nepotism and corrup- 
tion have been part of the price of its success in holding an insecure 
country together. 

Civil Service Difficulties 

But no less serious has been the subordination of the Civil Service 
to the whims of the party politicians. The cavalier treatment of 
the administrative class has been inspired partly by its association 
with the British régime. Ministers, for want of experience and 
oy ca oa have in the past failed to appreciate the virtue of 
independent judgment in the administration of the nation’s business. 
They found it hard to realise that anyone in authority could make 
decisions without reference to private or party interest. Such deci- 
sions were henceforth to be their prerogative. Thus the machinery 
of government bogged down as Ministers argued over the minutiae 
of administration, and the local party bosses interfered with the 
district officials. 

But the most damaging blow to the morale of the Burmese Civil 
Service—and the efficiency of government—was inflicted by the 
Bureau of Special Investigations, whose anti-corruption activities 
made it not only difficult for officials to take decisions, but also 
dangerous, since wrong decisions might well lay them open to 
suspicions of ulterior motives. And the position worsened as the 
Government extended its authority over industry, trade, banking, 
and new industrial ventures. The Government must hasten to 
repair the damage before the last of the British-trained cadre take 
their retirement if it is to have any hope of getting the managerial 
class required for its new economy a rom the trammels of political 
jobbery. 

An Evaluation of the Last Decade 
It is not easy to measure Burma’s progress over a decade of trial 
nor the impact which the Government’s development programme 
has had on its 18 million peasants living in an unsettled countryside. 
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BURMA’S DECADE OF INDEPENDENCE 


National output, in real terms, is still less than in 1939 despite the 
population increase. The mistakes of planning, for which the 
Government’s American advisers must share the blame, are bein 
corrected in the light of events. Although rice production ‘ad 
exports are still a pre-war levels, the country is even more 
dependent upon this single commodity than before. This is due to 
the much bigger relative decline in teak, oil, tin, lead, wolfram, and 
rubber, all of which could, properly treated, be made to earn more 
for the economy. 

The Government’s adoption of a more realistic view of the 
economic possibilities and its acceptance of the need for matching 
its plans to its resources has been reflected in a change in its thinking 
on the wider issues of policy. It now seems to be thinking less in 
terms of a nationalised socialist economy and more of a mixed 
economy in which foreign capital and know-how can be enlisted in 
support of the welfare state. Ministers are coming to favour the 
formula of joint ventures based on the encouraging experience of 
the state’s partnership with the old-established British companies— 
the Burma Corporation for the operation of the Bawdwin-Nantu 
silver, lead, and zinc mines since 1951, with Anglo-Burma Tin 
Mines at Tavoy, and, most important of all, The Burmah Oil 
Company since 1954. There is also the more recent project for 
state ership with Mawchi Mines for the operation of the 
world’s biggest wolfram mine in northern Burma. The same 
formula figures in the Japanese reparation agreement, and is 
intended to be further pursued with the aid of a new law to 
encourage foreign investment. 

If the Burmese world may not seem much braver or newer than 
ten years ago, the Government has at least acknowledged its 
mistakes and goes on seeking to correct them. U Nu has a record 
of statesmanship that would be hard to equal in South-East Asia. 
If the promised land reforms have not materialised, if villa 
democracy is not all that it should be, if valuable opportunities for 
the restoration of agriculture have been lost—if indeed nothing 
seems to have been transformed, much can be put down to the 
devastation of the Communist rebellion. But the Union of Burma 
remains intact, with a clear view of its future course. Although 
“ pyiadawatha ” has become a more distant prospect, it is to U Nu’s 
credit that the Government has kept this goal in sight. If it con- 
tinues to show the same responsiveness to the lessons of experience 
as in the past, and can weather the dangers of fission inherent in 
the coalition, the worst of Burma’s trials may well be over. 
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THE PASSING OF COLONIALISM 
IN MALAYA 


SIR SYDNEY CAINE, k.c.M.c. 


Britis colonialism in Malaya may be looked back on as a kind 
of umbrella under whose shelter two different societies grew in 
vigour and strength until they combined to discard the protecting 
cover. The order established by British administrators on the one 
hand enabled the Malay political organisms to preserve and con- 
solidate themselves in a new milieu and on the other encouraged 
the development of rich new economic organisms by immigrant 
peoples, partly British but preponderantly Asian. Before Britain 
entered on the scene the Malay peninsula was thinly peopled, with 
a settled population only in the lower river valleys. It had never 
formed a single political unit and out of the struggles of rival local 
empires nine distinct states survived into the nineteenth century. 
The great bulk of the population were Malay by race and Muslim 
by religion, although there had long been traders of other races. 
Economically the peninsula, having none of the spices of the 
archipelago, attracted interest ae as a centre of trade with 
surrounding countries. 

Three rs determined the pattern of British intervention: 
the basic British interest in trade, the geographical position and 
contacts of the Malay peninsula, and the lack of economic enter- 

rise among the Malays. Wishing to establish trading centres and 

ter to promote internal economic development, Britain inevitably 
sought co-operation with the economically more active inhabitants 
of Malaya’s great neighbours in India and China. At the same time 
sentiment and policy alike led to the desire to disturb the Malays 
as little as possible. Peace in the Malay peninsula was important 
for shipping moving in the area and onward to the Far East, for 
trade based on its ports and later for the economic development of 
the peninsula itself. Nobody ever so formulated it, but it was as if 
a bargain had been struck under which the Malays were guaranteed 
protection in their own ways in return for their acquiescence in the 
economic changes going on around and amongst themselves. 


* The author is Director of the London School of Economics and Political Science. He 
was sg | Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office, 1947-48. Head of the United 
Kingdom Tr 


easury and Supply Delegation, Washington, 1949-51. Vice-Chancellor 
University of Malaya, 1952-56. ’ , . 
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The Early Trading Centres 


British activity in Malaya began with the creation or conquest of 
small trading centres: Penang in 1786; Malacca in 1795; and 
Singapore in 1819. Their trade—with the Dutch islands of the 
archipelago, with Siam and with more distant China rather than 
with the mainland of Malaya—grew steadily; and immigrants came 
in steadily from China and India. 

Positive intervention in the Malay States began in 1874, when 
internal disorders involving Chinese tin-miners and secret societies 
as well as Malays threatened the trade of the ports as well as the 
growing interests of British subjects (European and Chinese) in 
the Malay States themselves. First in Perak and later in the other 
states of Central Malaya, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, 
treaties with the Sultans established British protection and the 
effective power of a British resident to control the administration. 
In 1895 the four states combined, as the Federated Malay States, to 
establish a joint government. 

Broadly similar treaties were concluded in 1909 with the four 
northern states, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu, pre- 
viously under Siamese suzerainty, and in 1914 with Johore in the 
south, which had been under a form of British protection since 
1824; although there was less direct participation by British officials 
in their administration. 


The Governor as a Trinity 


After 1914 the administration of the whole area was supervised by 
a single British official; as Governor of the Straits Settlements he 
directly administered, in the name of the King, Singapore, Penang, 
Malacca, and the minor territories of the colony; as High Commis- 
sioner for the Malay States he controlled both the Chief Secretary 
and the Residents who administered the Federated Malay States in 
the names of their Rulers, and the British Advisers who supervised 
the administrations of the Unfederated States; and as British Agent 
for Borneo he was the channel of communication with the separate 
governments of Brunei, Sarawak, and North Borneo. It was an 
untidy system, but it worked. Its main cement was the Malayan 
Civil Service, looking to the Indian Civil Service as its model. 
They, and senior technical officers also, were transferred freely 
between the Colony and the Malay States, so that common prin- 
ciples pervaded all the administrations. In many vital fields there 
was de facto unity; there was one railway system, one currency, 
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issued first by the Straits Settlements Government and later by a 
Malayan Currency Board; and joint operation of the post office 
and other technical government departments. Low customs tariffs 
ensured effective free trade throughout Malaya. 

This system lasted a mere two generations—in its fully developed 
form, covering the Unfederated States, less than one generation. 
Within that period great economic development took place. Tin 
production grew rapidly as stable government and railway con- 
struction opened up new areas for mining, with Western (and 
Chinese) capital and Chinese labour. Rubber was introduced in the 
eighties and finally surpassed tin in importance. Lesser crops and 
minerals followed, and secondary industry grew in Singapore, 
Penang, and Kuala Lumpur. A real and large growth in income 
per head and living standards followed. 


Malays, Chinese, Indians 


Parallel with this economic change went great changes in popula- 
tion and social conditions. The fabour for the new industries was 
supplied principally by immigrants, comin ly from India but 
still eae” tees China while Chinese, iedtan, Peas and other 
traders continued to come in to Singapore and Penang. Many 
estate and other workers came in originally under labour contracts; 
but their coming, like that of the traders, was wholly voluntary. 
It was also wi temporary; Indian and Chinese labourers came to 
earn and save money and having done so—or having met a trade 
depression—they returned home. Although some stayed as per- 
manent settlers few women came in so that there was a large excess 
of males in the immigrant communities. In 1931, of the Chinese 
population, less than one-third were Malayan born and there were 
about twice as many men as women. 

The Malay population, although growing steadily in numbers, 
both by natural increase and by immigration from Java and 
Sumatra, was partly by-passed by this economic development. 
eon? was lucky in being under-populated so that the new growth 
could flourish without killing the old. Malay rural communities 
were protected by the prohibition of the alienation to non-Malays of 
most of the previously settled lands, while land leased for rubber 
and other plantations was almost entirely newly cleared jungle. 
Most of the Malays remained occupied in rice-growing and fishing; 
few worked in the mines or on the new estates, although they were 
beginning to take up rubber growing as smallholders and a number 
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found employment as domestic servants, car drivers, policemen, and 
minor Government employees. 

At the outbreak of the second world war, therefore, two 
economies or societies flourished side by side. Malays on the one 
side and Chinese and other immigrants on the other were about 
equally numerous, although the Chinese were overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant in the ports of Singapore and Penang, and the immigrant 
peoples as a whole outnumbered the Malays in the developed west 
central area of the peninsula. Over these parallel societies ruled 
a ema varying in legal form, with nominated multi-racial 
egislatures but in each case dominated by British officials. It would 
be absurd to su that this political structure gave universal 
satisfaction, but the demand for national independence had hardly 
begun to show itself. Two political questions agitated Malaya in the 
inter-war years. On the one side was a Chinese problem of loyalties : 
did the Chinese in Malaya owe their primary loyalty to the Malayan 
authorities or to the governing powers in China? What rights 
should be given to Chinese Government representatives to speak for 
the Chinese populace and what status to the branches in Malaya of 
the Kuomintang? On the other hand, there was a Malay problem 
of relations with the individual Malay States. Could the Un- 
federated States be brought into some new unity with the Federated, 
or could the over-centralising tendencies of the Federated Malay 
States administrators be corrected by giving more power to the 
State Governments? On neither problem had a firm solution been 
reached. 

The Impact of the Japanese Conquest 
This structure was brought violently to an end by the Japanese 
conquest of Malaya in 1942. The forms of administration used by 
the Japanese left no permanent mark, but there were significant and 
permanent effects in political psychology. First, the magic of British 
power was broken; no longer could a small group of British officials 
secure easy acceptance of their superiority and final authority. In 
Malay eyes Britain had furthermore failed in her basic obligation to 
protect them from outside attack. Secondly, the contrasting attitudes 
of Malays and Chinese towards their temporary Japanese masters— 
the Malays acquiescent and at least passively co-operative, the Chinese 
passively or actively antagonistic for reasons of “‘ Chinese” rather 
than “British” patriotism—sharpened for the time being the 
differences between the two races, which flared up in bitter violence 
after the Japanese surrender in 1945. Thirdly, the smouldering 
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Kesar to the Japanese régime developed a habit and technique 
oO itive action against “government” and appeal to local 
patriotism which, although initially fanned by British inspiration, 
were easily turned against Britain later. 

During the Japanese occupation much thought and preparation 
were proceeding on the British side. Naturally the restoration of 
order and of economic life bulked large but there was also much 
more fundamental thought. In the generation between 1914 and 
1945 a major change took place in British attitudes to colonial 
problems. Probably the crucial psychological change took place 
during or just after the first world war, but certainly by 1945 the 
dominant under-current of thought, whether in the Colonial Office, 
in Parliament or among the general public, assumed that the objec- 
tive for all colonial territories should be full self-government as and 
when they became administratively and economically viable. The 
time of final change might be put a good many years ahead, but as 
time passed there was increasingly a willingness, if not, indeed, an 
impatience, on the British side to shorten the period of transition. 
The wartime plans and innovations of the Colonial Office, the 
progress in bringing “unofficials”’ into active icipation in 
government, the developments in general, and especially in 
University, education, were all inspired by this under-current. It 
was a symbol rather than a cause of change that many of these ideas 
blossomed into ete maturity under the post-war Labour 
Government. e objectives of the Malayan plan therefore 
included not only the re-establishment of order and the reactivation 
of economic life both for the sake of the territory itself and for the 
supply to the world at large of still urgently needed primary 
products, but also an administrative and constitutional “ tidying 
‘ up” and the encouragement of local unity and patriotism as part of 
the a for future self-government. 

¢ restoration of order was soon achieved. Economic recovery 
was also rapid. Since 1945 output of the main products has been 
higher than ever before over an equal period, and export prices have 
generally been remunerative. Money incomes have been higher 
in almost any other country in Asia—of the order of £100 per 
head—and money has been available for large expenditure on 
development, both economic and social. Growth in expenditure on 
education has been especially noteworthy; in place of the compara- 
tive neglect before the war there has been a very considerable effort 
to provide universal education, culminating in a newly founded 
university. 
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First Steps Towards a Malayan Nation 


Politically the desire at once to tidy up the pre-war political complex 
and to build a Malayan nation led to a simpler re-grouping, one 

vernmental unit for the whole of the mainland o Malaya (plus 
feast) and another for Singapore, which was left out of the new 
combination partly because of her entrepét trade and partly because 
of the Malay fear of being outweighed by the Chinese. The first 
form of the new mainland combination, a Malayan Union with 
citizenship rights shared equally with the Malays by the immigrant 
peoples, was soon attacked from many sides. Numerous Malay 

rties and associations sprang into existence to agitate against it; 
the Chinese, although they gained by citizenship rights, resented 
the exclusion of Singapore; and in Britain the old Malayan hands 
criticised the summary treatment of the Sultans and traditional 
Malay rights, while the left-wing suspected an attempt to stifle a 
budding nationalism. Accordin yy in 1948 the Malayan Union was 
nb by a Federation of ha under which the status of the 
Sultans and the Malays and many of the powers of the states were 
restored. 

The episode left behind a discontent and malaise which at least 
facilitated the ip gua communist uprising which began in 1948; 
a new experience of political agitation; and a further weakening of 
British political and moral suthority. It emphasised the fluidity of 
the post-war world. The successive new constitutions had each 
inevitably a provisional appearance. But no national unity could 
yet be said to have emerged. The dispute brought conflict rather 
than unity between the different races and even among the Malays 
themselves one party after another was founded and disappeared. 


The Terrorist Movement 


After 1948 the communist terrorist movement took the centre of 
the stage. The strong anti-Japanese communist guerrilla force, 
built up with British sympathy and support, turned, after a period 
of uneasy co-operation with the Government and another period of 
attempted industrial action, to violence. Initial attempts to seize 
towns and settled areas failed and resort was had to terrorist attacks 
from jungle bases on plantations, mines, and communications, 
designed to disrupt economic life. The effect on current production 
was small, but a costly apparatus of defence and counter-terrorist 
activity had to be built up. “Incidents” remained numerous until 
1952, but from 1953 communist terrorism could be classed with 
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malaria as potentially very dangerous, and expensive to control, but 
doing little practical harm. 

The net effect of the communist affair on self-government was 
to dispose the authorities to move fast enough to prevent the 
communists gaining nationalist recruits but not so fast as to weaken 
the security piace against communism. 


Pressure Groups and Parties 


Political ferment after the liberation led to the formation of many 
political organisations—in the absence of elected legislatures pressure 
oups rather than parties. On the Malay side UMNO (the United 
Malay National Organisation) emerged as a dominant organ, led 
at first by Dato Onn bin Ja’afar of Johore; and some time later 
the Malayan Chinese Association, founded for welfare work amon 
Chinese displaced by the emergency, became the effective pabicica 
party of the Federation Chinese. A new Independence of —- 
arty, founded by Dato Onn as a multi-racial organ aiming at self- 
government, failed to gain wide support; instead a working alliance 
grew up in the Federation between the new leaders of UMNO and 
the MCA. In Singapore politics developed entirely independently. 
The first Legislative Council elections there were held in 1948. No 
pan-Malayan organisations contested them; instead various unstable 
“ra purely Singapore political parties emerged with no strong racial 
ias. 

By 1954 the position was that the Federation and Singapore had 
been firmly established as separate political entities; the communist 
insurrection was smouldering but under control; the first steps in 
handing over power to local representatives had been taken by 
including “ unofficials”” in the Executive Councils; and organised 
parties were emerging. Local residents were increasingly manning 
the fe services (with, however, a restriction on non-Malay Asians 
in the Federation). 

Socially the post-war years had seen significant changes; immi- 
gration never revived on the pre-war scale, so that the Chinese and 
Indian populations were becoming much more settled. The pro- 
portion of Malayan-born Chinese had increased to 60 per cent. by 
1947, and to about 75 per cent. by 1954, while the proportion of 
women to men had improved to about 90 per cent. More Malays 
were entering the rubber industry or going into trade, so that both 
socially and economically the sharpness of the old contrasts between 
the Malay and immigrant communitics was becoming blunted, 
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while the new schools and the new university were creating a 
“ Malayan ” consciousness among the young. 


The Demand for Self-Government 


Two other factors strengthened the trend towards full self- 
government—the attainment of independence by surrounding 
countries (Indonesia and Burma, ihoctly after the war, India and 
Pakistan in 1947, Ceylon in 1948, the States formerly comprising 
French Indo-China in 1954) and the more and more apparent 
disposition in the United Kingdom to shed imperial powers as soon 
as it appeared that there was a local organ capable of taking over 
the essential functions of government. 

Crucial decisions were therefore taken in 1954 to introduce both 
in the Federation and in Singapore almost wholly elected legis- 
latures and to establish Ministerial Governments responsible to those 
legislatures. Elections took place in Singapore in April and in the 
Federation in July 1955. In the former the contestants were mainly 
new and hastily formed parties; none secured a majority but the 
Labour Front emerged as the largest, combining aspirations towards 
socialism with a demand for immediate self-government. In the 
Federation a duel between the UMNO-MCA Alliance (strengthened 
by the adhesion of the Malayan Indian Congress) and a new creation 
of dissident Malays, the Party Negara, resulted in the Alliance 
capturing every seat but one, on a programme based on the simple 
demand for independence—the “Merdeka” that became the 
rallying cry in both territories. 


The Demand for Independence 


Almost at once the two elected Chief Ministers, Tungku Abdul 
Rahman, leader of UMNO in the Federation, and David Marshall, 
leader of the Labour Front in Singapore, each presented demands 
for full independence. But whereas Abdul Rahman spoke for a 
ractically unanimous legislature and for an alliance of parties which 
d for the moment put aside other differences to concentrate on 
litical freedom, David Marshall headed a minority government. 

n Singapore a succession of strikes accompanied by some violence, 
plus active disaffection in the Chinese secondary schools inspired by 
attachment to China as much as by communist doctrine, raised 
serious doubts of the ability of any elected government to maintain 
order; while Her Majesty’s Government could not ignore the role of 
Singapore as a military, naval, and air base. In the Federation 
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there were no similar orders; earlier hopes of the jungle communists 
surrendering to government were disappointed, but the trickle of 
terrorist incidents at least showed no increase. 

British reactions to the parallel demands for independence were 
therefore different. The Federation’s Merdeka mission quickly 
secured agreement that Malaya should become an independent 
nation within the Commonwealth as soon as the necessary new 
constitution could be worked out and enacted. In the event, that 
was achieved by August 1957. Discussions with Singapore's 
Merdeka mission were less happy. The first round ended with the 
resignation of David Marshall, but his successor, Lim Yew Hock, 
achieved in April 1957 agreement on a status for Singapore falling 
short of full independence in that Britain retained cael it foreign 
relations and Gilete. Singapore is to have a Malayan Governor 
and, significantly, a key role in the body charged with determining 
policy in any internal security emergency is to be played by a 
nominee of the Malayan Government, who will have a casting 
vote in the event of differences between the representatives of the 
Singapore Government and Her Majesty’s Government. 


A Divided State 


This is the only formal recognition in the new constitutions of a 
link between the two territories. Amalgamation between them, 
which in the early post-war years was widely expected, has played 
no part in later politics and has not been seriously considered in the 
recent constitutional talks. In practical ways the territories seem to 
be diverging more and more. There is talk of two Central Banks 
instead of the present unified currency system; of separate income 
tax administrations, etc. The university has already a Singapore 
branch and a Kuala Lumpur branch. None of these divisions is 
mortal, and it is hard to lieve that territories so closely linked 
geographically and economically can for ever go their separate ways; 
ut it may well be that it is only on a basis of independence 
sufficient to engender mutual self-respect that the two political 
entities can ever amalgamate. For the moment all parties concerned 
seem to be disposed to let things drift along in the divided state. 
That is in some ways the characteristic attitude to many of the 
problems the new country faces. The new Malayan constitution 
makes no marked change in the established pattern of internal 
government. Residual problems include those of lan , of resist- 
ance to communist (particularly Chinese communist) infiltration, 
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and of the manifold relationships between the several races of 
Malaya. In personnel the question is how to replace with local men 
the Europeans who have hitherto dominated the higher administra- 
tive and technical posts without letting in a disproportionate number 
of Chinese and Indians who still have a long educational lead over 
Malays. As to language» it is agreed policy to make Malay the 
ohana lan of the country, ut it canaibe to be seen whether 
the large Chinese population will in fact agree to put their own 
language, with its age-old cultural inheritance, in second place. As 
to communism, the jungle communists will presumably some day 
decide to turn their fanaticism and organising ability to the electoral 
battlefield under one disguise or another, and the issue of that is 
unpredictable. As to race relations, the privileges still reserved by 
law or custom to Malays must be in some degree irritants to the 
non-Malays. The main dormant issue is that of citizenship and 
admission to the franchise, Chinese and Indian voters being kept in 
a minority out of harmony with the population ratio. Supposing 
that situation not to be challenged at once, what will happen as the 
process of time brings more Chinese and Indians born in Malaya 
on to the electoral roll? Will they by then be real Malayan patriots, 
having shed any competing id or communal loyalties? 


Competing Loyalties 

This indeed is the key question. The races of Malaya have very 
divergent cultural, religious, and linguistic affinities. Moreover, 
these affinities are not with countries distant in space or time but 
with large, powerful, and self-conscious nations very close at hand— 
with Indonesia, the People’s Republic of China, and modern India. 
Against these divergent forces are to be set the influences of 
geography and economics, the common, but not very deep, tradition 
of British administration and political thought, and the habit of 
working and living together in friendliness and co-operation. The 
Alliance Government in Malaya reflects a preference for a combina- 
tion of parties representing the separate communities rather than a 
single non-racial party such as the IMP or Party Negara. It implies 
a decision of the separate groups to go on working together in the 
hope that unity will grow and the test of its leader, Abdul Rahman, 
is whether he can maintain that still provisional co-operation. In 
Singapore, paradoxically, there are no racial parties but less current 
unity, Re ee least because of the more apparent threat to the 
growth of local patriotism from outside contacts. 
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This article began by describing how under British control and 
protection a Malay society was preserved and developed and a 
society of more economically enterprising immigrants was created 
alongside it. It ends with the story at the stage when the British 
overlordship has been largely withdrawn and the two societies, 
drawn into alliance to secure that withdrawal, are left to work 
out for themselves the problems of integration into a truly united 
Malayan nation capable of standing the stresses of competing 
loyalties to larger and more pros nations in its immediate 


neighbourhood. 


Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 


SECOND SERIES, VOLUME VII 


A volume dealing with Anglo-Soviet relations from 1929 to the autumn 
of 1934. The period covered begins with the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and ends with the latter’s entry into the 
League of Nations. 85s. (post 2s.) 


The West Indies: A Nation in the Making 
3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Political Advance in the 
United Kingdom Dependencies 
2s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Two of the popular C.0.]. Reference Pamphlets, a series which briefly 
but thoroughly covers given aspects of the British scene. 


from Government Bookshops IH) fy (ec) or through any bookseller 
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ACTION AND REACTION IN GHANA 
COLIN LEGUM 


Ir is not in the nature of even the most liberal of colonial powers 
to surrender control over their dependencies until finally they are 
compelled to do so. Some, like France, submit only to force. 
Others, like Britain, submit only when the disbalance of power 
between the colonial government and the indigenous nationalist 
movement becomes so great that they cannot maintain their rule 
without the use of too much force. In practically all the former 
colonial territories the change-over in the balance of power has 
come at the point where the original nationalist movement, with 
its characteristic bourgeoisie complexion, has been superseded by a 
younger, radical nationalism.’ 


The Old and the New Nationalism 


This change-over came in the Gold Coast in 1949 when Dr. 
Kwame N ah’s Convention People’s Party (CPP) challenged 
and defeated the bourgeois United Gold Coast Convention (UGCC). 
Two years later the colony was on its way to independence.’ The 
nature of the split between the two nationalist groups directly 
influenced the nature of the new state of Ghana. 

The UGCC was oh and traditionalist. It was led by 
professional men, and had the respect of many of the Chiefs. It 
desired change without revolution, seeking to remove imperial 
control without changing the internal status quo. It was the 

of the been-to’s—the accepted colloquial description of people 
who have been to Europe or America for their higher education. 
Such people are highly regarded in West Africa. 

The been-to’s sneered at the “ rabble” attracted by Nkrumah’s 
breakaway CPP, calling them verandah-boys; that is, loafers and 
good-for-nothings. Although some of the verandah-boys, including 
® The author is Colonial Correspondent of The Observer. Born and educated in the 

Orange Free State, South Africa. Former editor of The Forward, Johannesburg. 

Leader of the Johannesburg City Council 1945-47. Publications: Must We Lose Africa ? 

and Attitude to Africa (with others). Travelled extensively in Ghana and Nigeria, and 

in many other parts of Africa. : NS AR ; 

' Compare this to Old Destour and Neo Destour in Tunisia; the splitting of UDEMA in 
Algeria into the moderate Movement of Algerian Nationalism (MNA) and the militant 
National Liberation Front (FLN); the challenge of the Young Officers group to the 
Wafdists in Egypt and the two wings of Istiqlal in Morocco. There are significant 
differences in Nigeria, however. rane : 

2 An objective if simpli description of this split will be found in The New Ghana, 
by J. G. Amamoo 7 gy 
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Nkrumah, were themselves been-to’s, they were in a tiny minority. 
The majority consisted of traders (especially of market mammies), 
taxi-drivers, bus-owners, junior officials, urban workers, ex-service- 
men, fishermen, and farmers. At first only one or two minor 
Chiefs supported the CPP. Many of Nkrumah’s supporters were 
embittered rebels against their own tribal societies, having suffered 
the tyrannies of Chiefs or endured the frustrations of a rigid social 
$ . For them, therefore, freedom meant not only indepen- 
from colonial rule, but equally freedom from the traditional 
iety. Their aim was to heave two yokes off their neck at the same 
time; therefore they embraced both a political and a social revolution. 
It will thus be seen that there was a fundamental cleavage 
between the old nationalists and the new: the one group was more 
or less committed to traditionalism; the other to radicalism. While 
the UGCC was committed to fighting for the old society under new 
management, the CPP was fighting for a new society under new 
ent. The UGCC was, however, not entirely traditionalist 
in outlook. Nor was the CPP wholly modernistic and western- 
minded; it made a strong appeal to the illiterates in the bush, and 
especially (because of historical reasons) to the Ashantis. Its 
was socialism, but its socialism was bereft of practical 
ideas. Although Nkrumah had once flirted with the communists, 
the CPP was staunchly anti-communist; and although the leaders 
were anti-imperialist, they were not anti-British or otherwise racialist. 
One other fact belongs to this brief introduction to the indepen- 
dence struggle. The main wealth of Ghana derives from its single 
cash crop, cocoa; and much of this wealth lies within Ashanti. 
The colonial Administration had created a Cocoa Marketing Board 
which, during the last war, had accumulated large sums of money 
in the hands of the Government. Control over these funds placed 
an important instrument in the hands of the CPP when, in 1951, 
Kwame Nkrumah was released from prison and asked to form the 
first African Government in the Gold Coast. 
What follows is a brief attempt to describe four phases in the 
transition of the Gold Coast to Ghana, based on a number of visits 
I made to that country between 1953 and 1958. 


Period 1: The Stormy Six Months before Independence 


The struggle between the CPP and its opponents culminated in an 
climax about six months before Ghana finally achieved its 
independence in March 1957. ; 
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The colonial Government had, since 1951, been content with 
the role of holding the ring between the CPP Government and the 
es re The CPP was weaker than it had been when it first 
took office, but it was still formidably strong after the general 
election of 1956. The UGCC had disappeared entirely; in its place 
were a number of tribal parties based largely on Ashanti, the 
backward Northern Territories, and Transvolta-Togoland. The 
reasons that led to the weakening of the CPP and to the emergence 
of tribal parties are important to an understanding of the problems 
faced by Ghana in her march to independence. 

The King of Ashanti (the Asantaheni) and his Chiefs were 
estranged by the disrespect shown by the verandah boys (prideful 
and stuffed with their new importance) for their tribal elders and 
“ betters.” Many Ashanti farmers felt betrayed by the use to which 
the CPP had put the cocoa funds. The greater majority of youn 
university graduates (who had originally sided with Nkrumah 
were disaffected, either because they disapproved of the CPP tactics 
or because of reasons. 

In the Northern Territories issue was joined between the 
dominating chiefs (anxious to defend their power against the 
re usurpers) and disaffected tribesmen. In Transvolta-Togo- 
and conflict was caused mainly by the desire of certain leaders of 
the Ewe tribe to be united with their kinsmen across the frontier 
in French Togoland. 

During its first six years of power the Nkrumah Government 
had succeeded in converting whet it regarded as “a fraudulent 
constitution ” into one that provided complete internal self-govern- 
ment. It managed to work in close accord with the Governor, Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke. Africanisation of the civil service was 

roceeding rapidly. A large part of the accumulated surpluses was 

ing spent in an ambitious programme of rural and economic 
development. The country was pulsating with prosperity and 
visible progress. The Cabinet had proved itself reasonably com- 
petent. Several Ministers were outstanding; a few had had their 
reputations tarnished by inquiries into corruption. 

By the middle of 1957 the prospect of early independence was 
assured. But the country still had no written constitution. This, 
then, was the last moment for the Opposition to get their way 
before the withdrawal of the imperial ruler. They demanded a 
federal constitution that would preserve the character of the tribal 
regions, guarantee the position of the Chiefs, and entrench 
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democratic rights. The CPP was firmly opposed to a federal 
constitution. It wanted all power vested at the centre.’ 

I travelled through Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and 
Transvolta-Togoland at the end of 1956. Kumasi, the capital of 
Ashanti, was in a state of siege that had lasted for the best part of 
a year. There was violence and assassination. Scarcely a village 
in the Ashanti countryside was free of extortion and oppression, 
which was practised by both sides. Many Government supporters 
had been forced to flee from their homes. Throughout the three 
regions the talk was of civil war. There were deadly earnest 
threats of secession, if Ghana emerged as a unitary state. 

Though appealed to, the Colonial Office refused to dela 
inapiaiince. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan Siena Dopd, 
succeeded, however, in using his influence to persuade the 
Nkrumah Government to meet some of the Opposition’s demands. 
Instead of federal governgaent, there was to be a system of regional 
government. There were other safeguards and concessions, sufh- 
cient to enable the Opposition to back down without too much 
loss of face. Finally, the Opposition leaders, and especially the 
Chiefs, fell back to complaining that they had been “ betrayed” 
by Britain, and that they were being handed over to “a black 
dictator.” Their final words were: “ Just you wait and see.” 


Period 2: The First Six Months of Triumph 


The Independence Day celebrations on March 6, 1957, were a 
triumphant success. Accra wildly acclaimed Nkrumah and his 
Ministers. There was less enthusiasm in Ashanti and in the 
Northern Territories. Troops had to be put into Transvolta- 
Togoland, where plans for an armed insurrection were discovered. 
Ghana was blessed from Washington to Moscow. And South 
Africa sent an emissary to welcome the admission of the first 
African state into the Commonwealth. 


Period 3: The Crisis of May, 1957 

Three months later Dr. Nkrumah and his Government were 

fighting for their lives. The change had been swift and dramatic. 

challenge came from within the CPP, and not from the 
position. What had gone wrong? On the morrow of inde 

dence (though te nt to it) there had been a disastrous fall. 


n- 
in 
* In the Sudan a similar demand for a federal constitution led to a mutiny by the 


Africans in Equatoria against the predominantly Muslim central Government, but only 
after independence had been achieved. The Sudan is still without a constitution. 
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the world price of cocoa. The first independence Budget was an 
austere affair. Ministers took to their soap-boxes to warn that 
demands for a wages were unpatriotic. New development 
plans were held back. An atmosphere of recession settled over the 
country. The imperialists had been driven from the land, but 
where was the Valhalla that had been promised to the people 
when the nationalists took over the country? The first taste of 
independence smacked of anti-climax. 

The dynamic impetus of the independence struggle had brought 
together in one movement people with widely F « sale interests. 
In the presence of the “ imperialist enemy” they had maintained 
their unity. But now the chips were down; rewards were 
demanded; and there were old scores to be settled. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to describe with any detail the fissures 
which opened up in May 1957 and culminated in a landslide in 
July while Dr. Nkrumah was out of the country attending his first 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

What happened, briefly, was that Dr. Nkrumah’s Cabinet found 
itself divided in four; almost one-third of the CPP backbenchers in 

liament openly revolted because they refused to be regarded any 
onger as rubber stamps; they complained of the arrogance and 
corruption of some of the Ministers, and of the Government’s 
failure to satisfy their personal or constituency needs. Groups of 
“ special interests” came into revolt: taxi-drivers objected to taxi- 
meters; bus owners resented the new third party insurance; fisher- 
men refused to give up their homes for slum clearance schemes; 
ex-servicemen demanded rectification of old grievances; unem- 
ployed demanded jobs; and traders had grown tired of corruption 
and inefficiency in some of the state boards. 

Tribalism flared up. The Ga tribe, hitherto blindly loyal to the 
CPP, turned against the Government; there was violence in the 
streets of Accra; Ministers were booed. The Ewe nationalist 
movement was showing signs of irredentist insurrection. The 
Chiefs (including many who had come round to supporting the 
Government) were sending ultimatums to the Prime Minister, 
egged on by the Opposition parties. 

It soon became clear that Dr. Nkrumah would have to achieve 
a number of immediate objectives if his Government was to survive. 
First, he had to restore the unity of his Government and of his 
party; secondly, he had to demonstrate that his Government was 
the effective heir of the British raj, even if it meant that it would 
have to resort to some of the methods which the CPP had bitterly 
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condemned in the past. Thirdly, he had to grasp and defeat the 
challenge of the Chiefs. Fourthly, he had to arrest the dangerous 
drift towards tribalism and possible anarchy. And fifthly, he had 
to make immediate concession to some of the “ special interests ” 
whose immediate support was vital to the achievement of the other 
four objectives. 

Dr. Nkrumah resisted the expedient of declaring a state of 
emergency. Instead, he allowed his Ministers to announce the 
need for a yes of “strong government.” This was variously 
interpreted by different Ministers, and especially by Mr. Krobo 
Edusei (a colourful, tough, Ashanti party “ boss ’’), who had been 
put in charge of the Ministry of Interior. The Government selected 
a number of political opponents for the ede of making an 
example of them. A Sierra Leone journalist and several Muslim 
traders were deported. 

This action led to the Daily Telegraph correspondent becomin 
involved in a cause cél2bre. Although this incident was Acemitiond 
in the overseas press it was incidental (and from Nkrumah’s point 
of view, irrelevant and distracting) to the savage internal struggle 
that was being waged for the survival of the Government. Its 
immediate effect was to cloud the real issues. Its other result was 
to inflame anti-British feelings and to strain Commonwealth links, 
mainly because of hostile reporting in the British press. 

Dr. Nkrumah showed remarkable skill in retrieving his position. 
One can legitimately question the methods he used. But these 
methods proved effective. He succeeded in intimidating his 
opponents without having to resort to legislation to implement the 
cruder threats made by Mr. Krobo Edusei and by some of his 
co . 
The Ewe irredentist leaders were given a fair trial and were 
convicted. A powerful chief, the Omahene of Akim Abuakwa, 
was chosen as a suitable person for a test of strength. Without 

ing against the constitution, official recognition was with- 
drawn from the Omahene and his state’s affairs subjected to official 
investigation. Thereafter, all the other Chiefs were warned that 
they must renounce their political allegiances and must loyally serve 
whoever happened to be the Government of the day. One by one 
the Chiefs submitted. The political (though not the traditional) 
er of the Chiefs was drastically weakened. The verandah 
Save were showing the been-to’s and the Chiefs that they were 
the “ new masters.” 
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To counteract tribalism the Government passed legislation out- 
lawing all tribal, sectional, and religious parties. The consequence 
was to force the Opposition parties to join into a single United 
Party. “‘ Far from destroying the Opposition I have helped them 
to unite for the first time,” Dr. Nkrumah said in reply to sugges- 
tions that he was trying to establish a single-party state. 

By the end of the year Dr. Nkrumah’s Government was more 
firmly in the saddle shen ever. Some democratic principles had 
been fractured; a number of innocent people had undoubtedly 


suffered; but the broad framework of democracy survived the first 
post-independence crisis. 


Period 4: The Government’s Victory 


By the time the first independence anniversary celebrations came 
round Ghana was surprisingly free from tensions and bitterness. 
The Opposition had been otiiaad by its inability to exploit the 
Government’s temporary difficulties, and it had Sa fairly and 
squarely defeated in a new round of municipal elections. Devotion 
to the cause of the Chiefs had paid few dividends. Within the 
CPP, however, criticism was still rife and frustrations keenly felt. 
The effective opposition still lay within the Government itself. 


The Economic Problem 


Freed from the immediate cares of preserving power, the Govern- 
ment was able to take an interest in wider issues. Two urgent 
home problems had been neglected: the country’s economic future, 
and the related question of the supply of overseas technicians. It 
is not within the scope of this article to treat of the problem of 
expatriate officials in a newly independent country. Two points 
are immediately relevant. The first is that the majority of the Gold 
Coast’s eras | officials (that is, the non-contract staff entitled to 
compensation) preferred to take their handsome lump sum com- 
pensations rather than continue to serve the new Government. The 
second is that the Ghana Government (however ambivalently) 
desired to retain many of its British officials with a marked 
preference for technicians over administrators. 

British policy failed abysmally to devise an imaginative scheme 
that would retain, or attract, sufficient trained people to meet the 
urgent requests for personnel made by the Ghana Government. 
For example, the United Kingdom Government could not “ find” 
a suitable senior statistician to loan to Ghana for a short period ! 
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Because of the departure of experts, and for other reasons, 
Ghana’s economy had been allowed to run down in several 
important res during its first year of independence. This was 
true mainly es haul and agricultural clan A ten-year 
economic plan is now being worked out under the direction of 
Professor Arthur Lewis. One facet of this plan will be the long- 
delayed Volta River scheme. The ultimate fate of this project (in 
which the United States is now taking an active interest) is likely 
to have an important bearing on relationships between Ghana and 
the Commonwealth, and with other Western countries. 

Finally, in April of this year, Dr. Nkrumah saw one of his 
oldest dreams come true. On his initiative the first conference of 
independent African states was held in Accra. Thus he took his 
place formally on the world stage as a leader of Africa’s emancipa- 
tion. His role in international affairs is bound to affect Ghana’s 
internal policies: world statesmen (as Nehru and Smuts discovered) 
find it difficult to live in glass houses. 


Conclusions 


What conclusions may be drawn from Ghana’s rise to, and its 
maintenance of, independence? The first is that Africans have 
shown themselves to be capable of governing themselves in a 
reasonable way. Secondly, that tribalism is a serious threat to the 
cohesion of the new state, and that its fissiparous tendencies must 
be carefully checked. Thirdly, that nationalism is vital to the 
process of building up a supra-tribal loyalty, thus making possible 
the of a nation-state. Fourthly, that intelligent and radical- 
minded colonial rulers (as exemplified by Sir Charles Arden-Clarke) 
are able to canalise and direct the energies of a nationalist move- 
ment; because these movements are based primarily on Western 
ideas, they are capable of carrying on where colonialism lays off in 
promoting the growth of Western ideas and institutions. (Some- 
times these may be adapted and sometimes they may be distorted : 
but their roots are unmistakable.) Finally, it is a mistake to talk 
about the lowering of standards in newly independent countries : 
colonial rule maintains artificial standards; some are remarkably 
high, others less so. The standards in Ghana are higher in some 
respects, lower in others: but the essential fact is that their 
standards are different from those set by the colonial rulers. 

After Ghana comes Nigeria. Its independence seems set for 
1960. Ghana, with its population of under five millions, is a gnat 
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compared to Nigeria with its population of about thirty-two 
millions. Many of the problems that have threatened Ghana’s 
cohesion are repeated in Nigeria, only on a larger and more com- 
plicated scale. Ghana is relatively free of the Muslim factor. On 
the other hand, Nigeria starts with a federal constitution, whatever 
its imperfections; and they are many. It would be surprising if 
Nigeria’s transition to independence were not accompanied by even 
more violent crises than those produced in Ghana. Seen in per- 
spective, these crises—however painful and alarming at the time— 
are indispensable to the yaa of modern nation-states in Africa. 
One danger to be avoided by the older democracies is to make hast 
and dogmatic judgments every time there is a temporary ‘tback 
to orderly Ph i Revolutionary changes are essentially untidy, 
and often ig tening. 
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EAST AFRICA 


LUCY MAIR 


Tuere is little chance that the end of empire in East Africa will 
be reached as smoothly as it was in Ghana. The principal reason 
for this is the obvious one: that in two of the East African terri- 
tories, Kenya and Tanganyika, there are minorities of European 
origin who have made Africa their home, and who, while they 
readily ascribe all their difficulties to the interference of the Colonial 
Office, envisage a very different balance of power in a self-govern- 
ing constitution from that to which African leaders look forward. 
Although some leaders of the European population see the inevit- 
ability of some sort of compromise, the rank and file turn for their 
model to Southern Rhodesia or even to South Africa. 


The White Settlers in Kenya 


The “ Kenya settlers” have been the focus of controversy ever 
since Norman Leys and Macgregor Ross in 1926 published books 
asserting that government policy was conceived far too much in 
their interests than was consistent with official claims to be exer- 
cising a trust for the African population. They defend themselves 
with vigour, pointing to the inadequacy of the assistance that has 
been given them, the hardships of the pioneer farmer, their con- 
tribution to the economic development of Kenya. Miss Margery 
Perham has suggested that, if the Colonial Office had been content 
with a slower rate of development, the export economy could have 
been based on the production of African peasant farmers as it is in 
West Africa and in Uganda. Professor Arthur Lewis has described 
white settlement in the tropics as “‘a crime perpetrated on a 
defenceless victim.” Professor Herbert Frankel, on a other hand, 
has shown how the governments of oversea territories, since they 
cannot raise capital for investment in the gradual training of the 
local populations in technical and managerial skills, are. usually 
obliged to import these, and so inevitably create all the problems 
of an immigrant minority which is determined to maintain its 
economic superiority and political dominance. This is more 
obviously true where the local resources are mineral than where 

Sea doa Ae, Sets ne at 
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they are agricultural. It must be left to economists to argue 
whether Sir Charles Eliot was right in assuming that, once the 
railway line had been built from the coast to Lake Victoria, white 
settlement must be encouraged to make it pay. In fact it has 
depended largely for its revenues on the produce of African farmers 
in Uganda. But even this does not prove conclusively that Kenya 
could have been developed by African peasant production. 

The one certainty is that white settlement was bound to lead 
to political difficulties as soon as Africans became politically 
conscious, and in Kenya this conflict has been so dramatic that it 
is something of a shock to realise that the Europeans there number 
only 30,000 as against six million Africans. In Tanganyika the 
European minority is even smaller (18,000), and is much less 
homogeneous, including as it does persons of thirty different 
national origins. It does not inhabit a compact block of territory, 
nor has any area been reserved for its exclusive occupation. The 
African population here is seven million. But since the non-official 
members of the Tanganyika legislature are still appointed by 
nomination, the wrangling over the balance of seats which has 
been a focus of political controversy in Kenya for some thirty-five 
years has barely begun. 

Asian Minorities 

The Asian population number 100,000 in Kenya, 56,000 in Tanga- 
nyika, and 52,000 in Uganda; in the last-named, where there is 
no European settlement, they are the immigrant minority par 
excellence in an African population of five million. Their political 

ition is unhappy; contrary to what many of them expected, an 
independent India has taken a rather less active interest in their 
fate than did the India Office. They are feared as economic 
competitors both by Europeans and Africans. Official policy state- 
ments on the future development of Uganda have insisted upon 
“adequate safeguards” for minorities; African politicians a 
to any such constitutional provision, holding that the good will of 
a government elected by an African majority should be enough. 
In Kenya and Tanganyika the voices of the Asians are largely 
forgotten while the opposing claims of Europeans and Africans 
are debated. 

Even Zanzibar has its “racial” or “communal” problem. 
Here the ruling minority is Arab, the majority ya 0 me African; 
both sections are themselves immigrants from the period when the 
Sultan of Muscat moved his headquarters there and made his 
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domain the world’s centre of clove production. Immigration from 
India dates from the same epoch; indeed, it was the presence of 
Indians that first led Britain to take an interest in the island. 

Zanzibar would seem to fall into the new and inconvenient 
category of non-viable units, but no attempt is being made to unite 
it with its neighbours. Constitutional advance began only a year 
ago, when provision was made for the election, on a common roll 
franchise with a literacy qualification, of six members of the Legis- 
lative Council. The Nationalist Party, representing the Arab 
aristocracy and looking towards independence in association with 
the Middle East, was totally defeated. The constitution provided, 
however, for the nomination of six other non-official members, 
each of whom must have the support of 100 qualified electors, and 
the leader of the Nationalists was included among these. 

The question how much education a population needs to equip 
it for self-government resolves itself into that of the numbers 
capable of filling administrative and managerial posts. As far as 

icans are concerned, these are far fewer than in West Africa. 
Missionary activity began later in the East; economic development 
did not create a well-to-do African class who could send their 
children abroad for education, and such resources as were devoted 
to this by governments were not—except in Uganda—concentrated 
on Africans. Uganda was well Teer 2 before the war; today the 
best students at Makerere University College are Kikuyu, there 
is a technical college in Nairobi, and talk of the creation of two 
more umiversity institutions in Kenya and Tanganyika. At 
Makerere there is no faculty of law; its governors have let the 
stereotyped picture of lawyers (in Africa} as social parasites blind 
them to the question where a self-governing Uganda will find its 
attorney-generals and parliamentary draftsmen. 


The African Majority 
In Kenya the Africans are not demanding immediate self-govern- 
ment; they want Colonial Office control to remain until they 
consider they have developed far enough to hold their own against 
the Europeans. In this they have the backing of Miss Perham, 
who has been urging for a long time that there should be no 
further transfer of powers which could only entrench the domin- 
ance of the European minority. History gives little ground for 
hope that constitutional development can be frozen in this way. 
On the other hand, some of the grimmer elements in the Kenya 
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situation play into the hands of the Colonial Office. The suppres- 

sion of the Mau Mau movement required military and financial 

assistance from the United Kingdom on a considerable scale, and 

the Kenya Treasury is still receiving special grants. Though some 

people in —. can persuade themselves that the Mau Mau was 
oO 


an epidemic of mental illness, the more perceptive must know that 
it or something like it is bound to recur as long as Africans are 
convinced that justice is denied them, and indeed arrests are already 
being made of members of a society which is said to be its successor. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said in Kenya last November that there was 
“no prospect in the foreseeable future of the Colonial Secretary 
being able to abandon his responsibilities.” 

The crucial question, therefore, is what kind of policy can be 
built up under the colonial aegis. Of course it is obvious that no 
constitutional arrangements can be effectively imposed against the 
will of any major section of the population. But it is hard to see 
what wey ar can secure the consent of all the major sections. 
Last year the leaders of all three racial groups refused to join in 
discussions with Mr. Lennox-Boyd and invited him to produce 
proposals of his own; but they did not agree to accept what he 
produced. Skill in negotiation and ingenious devices are all that 
we can offer. 

Africans were first associated in the making of policy under the 
Lyttelton Plan of 1954, which reconstituted the Executive Council 
so as to include in it, in addition to eight officials, three Europeans, 
two Asians, and one African, all from the representative side of the 
legislature. Many Europeans objected to the introduction of any 
African. All Africans complained of what they regarded as the 
overwhelming majority of Europeans; for Africans do not accept 
the theory that the civil service members are impartial, but rather 
see their country as, in the words of the Round Table correspon- 
dent, “dominated by a coalition of British Colonial officials and 
the local European community.” At the elections held in 
September 1956 for Europeans, and in March 1957 for Africans, 
both groups returned representatives opposed to the Lyttelton 
arrangement. 

This was the first occasion on which the African representatives 
were directly elected. All the sitting African members were 
defeated, some say because they were too moderate; a factor the 
effect of which cannot be calculated was the disqualification of a 
large number of Kikuyu voters on the ground of complicity in the 
Mau Mau movement. The new leader, Mr. Tom Mboya, at once 
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put forward claims for an increase in the representation of Africans 
in the legislature. Up to now the Europeans have insisted on 
“ parity,” a word which has quite different meanings in Kenya 
and in Tanganyika. In Kenya it means that Europeans are to 
have a number of seats equal to the total allocated to all other races. 
Africans had been insisting for some time that it was they who 
were entitled to “ parity,” and Mr. Mboya made this a condition 
of African participation in the Executive Council; numerically it 
meant an increase in the number of African seats from eight to 
twenty-three. Mr. Lennox-Boyd increased the African seats to 
fourteen and thus put an end to European “ poh: and these 
new seats were filled at elections held last March. 


Communalism and “ Special” Members 

Having awarded this increase, Mr. Lennox-Boyd took up the 
position that no more seats would be allotted to communal repre- 
sentatives. Instead he created twelve seats for “ special ” members, 
four to be filled from each of the three major communities; they 
were to be elected by all the existing members of the legislature 
voting together. The commendable aim of this measure was to 
move away from the racial rivalry that communal voting inevitably 
fosters | put a premium on policies (or at any rate attitudes) that 
appeal to other than communal interests. But the objection of 

icans to it is essentially similar to their objection to the Lyttelton 
plan. They hold that “ special” African members who have to 
secure Eur support cannot represent the views of Africans as 
a whole. d by boycotting the “ special” election the African 
representatives in the fe islature have made nonsense of the theory 
= the persons chosen by this procedure command support among 

races. 

There is also to be a Council of State consisting of members of 
all races but not having a quota of seats for each race. It is to have 
“ powers of delay, revision, and reference” in relation to legisla- 
tion which it considers to be discriminatory against any race. This 
would, or so the Europeans believe, pas Os them to oppose an 
attempt to introduce common roll elections. The Africans think 
it unnecessary as long as the Governor retains his powers as the 
representative of the Secretary of State. The conclusion of the 
Round Table correspondent is that “‘ Mr. Lennox-Boyd has ranged 
himself very firmly on the European side in its less liberal guise. 

Mr. Mboya denounced these measures as “ trickery.” 
some wecks of hesitation, however, eight Africans, one a woman, 
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agreed to stand for the “special” seats. Their action was con- 
demned in a statement issued by seven of the eight original 
African members, who called them “ stooges” and “traitors” and 
threatened them with “economic, social, and political boycott.” 
The authors of the statement have been charged with conspiring to 
use undue influence to induce the candidates to withdraw and 
publishing defamatory matter affecting them, and it seems that 
intimidation has gone further than the issue of a general statement. 
The Government can claim that they are supporting the principle 
of free elections, but it is unlikely thet many African nationalists 
will see the prosecution in this light. 

Whereas in Kenya up to last February half the elective seats 
were allotted to Europeans, Tanganyika interprets “ parity” in a 
different sense; there the three races are represented in equal 
numbers. The first elections are to be held this year—for Africans 
on a limited franchise, for others on adult suffrage. In each of the 
ten constituencies there are three members, and every voter must 
vote for one candidate of each race. 

There are two political parties. The United Tanganyika Party, 
the formation of which was inspired by Sir Edward Twining when 
he was Governor, has members from all races; it is a little discon- 
certing to learn from its secretary (in a letter to The Times) that 
the odenleisteation of the territory is believed to be unduly “ pro- 
African.” The Tanganyika African National Union, led by Mr. 
Julius Nyerere, seeks increased representation for Africans and 
objects to the obligation imposed on Africans to vote for European 
and Asian candi (this was not recommended by Professor 
Mackenzie, who as constitutional adviser suggested the three- 
member constituencies). Mr. Nyerere, who is a nominated 
member of the present legislature, resigned from it last December 
on the ground that he “ met with no co-operation.” 


Buganda and Its Problems 


In Uganda the issues are different, though the future position of 
the Asian minority is one source of controversy. The crucial 
questions concern the relationship between the African kingdom 
of Buganda and its neighbours within as well as outside the 
U Protectorate; the opposition of a ruling class to internal 
change is also an important factor in the politics of Buganda. A 
book * recently published by the Professor of History at Makerere 
shows how these questions—all but the last—have run through the 


1 The Making of Modern Uganda, by Kenneth Ingham. 
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history of Uganda almost from the beginning of European political 
penetration. 

Through the advice and backing of the missionaries who had 
been established among them for seventeen years before the 
declaration of the Protectorate, the Baganda secured a constitu- 
tional status which sets them apart from all the other peoples of 
Uganda. Formal agreements were concluded with the four 
centrally organised tribes whose rulers were in a position to speak 
for all their people. These fixed their boundaries and put an end 
to seg. ag claims to receive tribute from her neighbours. But 
they also included within the frontiers of Buganda a considerable 
area which was disputed with Bunyoro, at that time her principal 
rival. Buganda was made a Province of the new Protectorate, 
whereas the three other “ agreement States” are only districts of 
the Western Province. Protectorate laws were to be applicable to 
Buganda only if they did not conflict with the terms off ior Agree- 
ment, and this secured the position of the Kabaka and his successors 
—provided they “co-operated loyally’ with the British adminis- 
tration—and established a governing council (the Lukiiko) with 
the right to make laws for Buganda subject to the approval of 
the Governor. Relations between Kabaka and Governor were 
conducted on quasi-diplomatic lines. 

In the first decades of British rule, here as elsewhere, no 
Africans were included in the legislative and executive councils, 
and when it was first suggested that the Baganda, as the people 
with the largest educated class, might well aspire to such repre- 
sentation, the answer that was always given was that they were 
more interested in the government of Buganda than in wider 
Protectorate affairs. This answer, which might be interpreted as 
a typical expression of official inertia, turned out, when at length 
the offer was made, to be true. Indeed, the question now is 
whether the political leaders of Buganda can be said to be “ loyally 
co-operating ’ if they refuse to nominate their representatives to a 
legislature in which seats have been allotted to them. Refusal to 
do so certainly amounts to a refusal to accept the position of 
Buganda as one of the four Provinces of the Protectorate. 

What is the reason for this? Buganda is the most populous of 
the four Provinces, with about a million and a quarter inhabitants. 
There is a steady immigration into the country, and the inhabitants 
of the area claimed by Bunyoro are not Baganda. The latter, who 
number some 850,000, have up to now successfully maintained the 
position that in politics only Baganda count. It is possible that 
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theirs is no longer the richest Province, and that their lead over 
their neighbours in education is not as great as it used to be. They 
see themselves, however, as indubitably pene to all other peoples 


in Uganda, and as likely to be ready for self-government long 
before the rest. Hence they are not willing to wait for the attain- 
ment of independence by Uganda as a whole. Nor do they like 
being represented in any assembly in which Baganda are liable to 
be out-voted. 

This attitude is connected with the other problem of external 
relations—that of the relation between Uganda and neighbouring 
British territories. This question, too, has its roots in the past. 
The line of the frontier Robiaen Uganda and Kenya has i. 
changed several times, and always in favour of Kenya. Had this 
not been so it would have been impossible to develop Uganda as 
a “ primarily African state,” for the original Protectorate included 
a large part of the Kenya Highlands. The area transferred to 
Kenya in 1902, however, also comprised the lakeside country of 
Kavirondo, which is below the altitude generally regarded as the 
minimum for permanent European oo sehen and has a dense 
African population. No irredentist movement has yet arisen in 
Uganda; yet 1 remember a Muganda schoolboy who once sent me 
an unsolicited history of Uganda with the comment “ We see that 
we are diminished.” 


Uganda and Its Neighbours 


More serious is the perennial question of the union of Uganda 
with its neighbours, and this, too, was first mooted by Sir Harry 
Johnston as long ago as 1900. It did not become a matter of 
controversy, however, until after the first world war, when Tanga- 
nyika came under British administration and the imagination of 
British people in East Africa and some at home was fired by 
dreams of an East African Dominion. The spokesmen of Uganda 
expressed to the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union their 
uncompromising hostility to any form of union with Kenya, which 
signified to them then, as it does now, subjection to the white 


In this context the problem of policy has been how to secure 
the advantages of technical co-ordination without a political union 
which will never be freely accepted and cannot in practice be 
imposed. The latter fact was publicly recognised when Mr. Creech 
Jones, as Colonial Secretary, stated that constitutional advance must 
be pursued by each of the territories separately. There was, 
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however, created after the second world war an East African High 
Commission responsible for the administration of a number of 
unified technical services. The policy of this body is decided by 
an assembly representing all three territories, which has narrowly 
limited powers; the Kenya settlers were no more willing to let it 
encroach on their political autonomy than was anyone in Uganda 
or Tanganyika. But to the Baganda the mere fact that the Uganda 
Protectorate is represented in the High Commission is the thin 
end of the wedge. They are afraid that some time or other a 
Protectorate government will vote them into an East African 
federation, and they wish no part in a representative body that 
could commit them to this by a majority vote. This is an 
important element in their insistence on early self-government for 
Buganda alone. It will be remembered that an oe casual 
reference of a Secretary of State to the possibility of creating larger 

litical units in East Africa was what set off the crisis that Ted 
to the withdrawal of recognition from Kabaka Mutesa II. His 
failure to “ co-operate loyally ” consisted essentially in refusing to 
nominate his representatives to the legislature, and the Baganda 
expressly agreed to this participation as their side of the settlement 
which made his return possible. But in so far as the nationalist 
leaders have withdrawn from the position which the Kabaka then 
took up, it is only to demand that the future self-governing Uganda 
should be a federal State. 


Methods of Representation 


The most controversial issue at the moment, however, is that of 
the method of representation. It was announced in September 
1957 that the representative African members in the legislature, 
who up to now have been chosen by local government bodies acting 
as electoral colleges, would in future be directly elected, on a low 
pew’ qualification which is estimated to enfranchise 80 per ceat. 
of African men and 20 per cent. of women. This was to be the 
prelude to universal common roll elections in 1961. “ Adequate 
and effective ” representation was to be provided for the minorities; 
it was understood that this meant the reservation of some seats. 

It is not the minorities but the Baganda who oppose the prin- 
ciple of the common roll with safeguards. The Uganda National 
Congress demand that it should not be discussed until a wholly 
elected legislature has been created, and African politicians in 
general insist that any special treatment for minorities is contrary 
to true democratic principles. 
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The Government attempted to make the holding of direct 
elections conditional on agreement to their common rol proposals, 
but despite the solid African opposition to these, they obviously 
could not withdraw the offer. But at this point the situation is 
complicated by the opposition of the chiefly class in Buganda to the 
very principle of direct election, which is a clear challenge to their 
position. Indeed, the internal conflict between the chiefs and the 
political parties relying on the support of the commoner clement 
seems to be as acute as that between either side and the Govern- 
ment. The presidents of two caer have been put on trial, one 
for insulting the Kabaka and the other for plotting his assassina- 
tion, and the leader of the third, who was x sr to the Lukiiko, 
has been unable to take his seat for want of the necessary formal 
appointment by the Kabaka. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the United Congress Party, after initially opposing direct elections, 
later agreed to take part in them. But the registration of electors 
is in the hands of the county and district chiefs, who are Buganda’s 
nearest analogue of local government officials, and they have found 
that to do this work is inconsistent with their loyalty to the Kabaka. 
So arrangements for elections in Buganda have had to be suspended. 
The Lukiiko made its position clear by adopting a resolution by 


sixty-eight votes to eleven which not -_~ rejected the pas of 


direct election but also censured the political parties for entering 
into discussion with the Governor on constitutional questions. 

The logical consequence would seem to be that, whereas all 
other parts of the Protectorate will be electing their representatives 
directly in a few weeks, those of Buganda will continue to be 
nominated by the Lukiiko. And here again there is a difficulty. 
Last September the leader of the United Congress Party resigned 
from the legislature on the ground that it disregarded the wishes 
of the African members, and the Lukiiko refused to appoint a 
substitute in spite of a sharp reminder from the Government that 
it was constitutionally required to do so. Indeed, it called on the 
four other representatives to resign. They did not do so, and as 
the breach between them and the Lukiiko gets wider they must be 
congratulating themselves. But the situation shows up the anomaly 
of a situation in which the representation of a party with a popular 
following is dependent on the vote of a body which is still largely 
dominated by the Kabaka and his friends. 

At the present moment the prospects of a smooth process of 
constitutional development are not bright in any of the East African 
territories. The dividing forces seem to be everywhere stronger, 
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or at any rate more vocal, than those making for co-operation or 
compromise. The alignment in Tanganyika and Kenya could of 
course have been predicted. That in Uganda is complicated by the 
internal divisions among the Baganda, where it has proved that 
it takes more than paper constitutions to make a constitutional 
monarch; an independent Buganda under the autocratic rule of the 
Kabaka is even more unthinkable in terms of Colonial Office policy 
than is an independent Buganda with representative government. 
It would appear from previous form that an indopendaee Kenya- 
sore, Oe a with predominant political power in European 
ds is by no means unthinkable; yet it is dus that Africans in 
both territories are megs to make this impossible. A forward- 
looking writer in Kenya has suggested that the Colonial Office 
ought to prepare European opinion in Kenya for a “* West Indian ” 
; and some of the quicter and more thoughtful Europeans 
there realise that the only terms on which a “ white” state could 
be achieved would be those of a federation with the Europeans 
who could not accept majority rule in a mixed society concentrated 
in one of the units. But there is no sign that anyone in authority 
is contemplating either solution. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF AID 
TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


A. BONNE 


Since the last war the discussion of problems of economic develop- 
ment has shifted its emphasis from the western world of abundance 
to those regions where the levels of production and consumption 
are widely remote from those of the western patterns. This change 
has not been caused by any discovery or roa. mtn event on the 
economic or military plane. No such event can be made respon- 
sible for the sudden consciousness of the glaring discrepancy between 
these levels im economically advanced and underdeveloped 
countries. 

The gap in itself is not a new phenomenon. What is new is 
the modern experience and awareness of it, the realisation of a 
major defect in the contemporary development of humanity and 
of a problem of world-wide significance. Also new is the view 
presented in many variants that it is vital and urgent to the welfare 
of the world to change this situation. Yet probably the strongest 
incentive is the acquisition of political power by the people of the 
vast expanses of India, South East Asia, and China—to be followed 
soon by others; they now negotiate on equal footing with their 
masters of yesterday, but their political rise has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding growth of economic strength. The 
political urgency of the problem derives from two sources: one is 
the recognition that political independence of a country remains a 
fragile achievement if it is not rapidly fortified by a realisation of 
its economic potential. The other is the danger of large disparities 
in international living standards which aggravate the threat of 
social and political explosions just as extreme inequality in, distribu- 
tion of income within a single country invites violent adjustment. 
The political scientists no Tes than economists face today the 
challenge of a situation which, for reasons of political urgency and 
pressure, demands a basically economic remedy. At the same time 
no observer can ignore the reverse relationship, i.¢., the fact that 
* The author was educated at the Universities of Munich, Erlangen, and Frankfurt- 

on-Main. He became statistician, Keren Hayesod, Jerusalem in 1927; Director of 
Economic Research Institute, Jerusalem, 1943; Professor of Economics, Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, 1949; Visiting Professor, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, and Columbia 
University N.Y., 1950-51 and 1954. He is the author of State and Economics in the 
Middle (2nd ed., 1955), and Studies in Economic Development (Routledge, 1957). 
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many of the economic remedies are contingent on political and 
institutional changes. It is a complex situation needing consider- 
able fresh thinking on problems which concern in essence many 
of the oldest issues of humanity. 


Earlier Approaches 


Classical economy, whose traditions dominated the field of govern- 
mental policies until the “ Keynesian revolution,” had a pibiealy 
simple approach to the problem which eliminated also the possibility 
of believing in impatience as a promoting factor. The state of 
economic backwardness in most of the underdeveloped areas was 
seen as a natural state of equilibrium though, it is true, this was an 
equilibrium at a very low peer of economic activity. The popula- 
tion remained over a short period nearly stationary since high 
mortality largely balanced the effect of the high birth rates. If 
this state of affairs was frequently identified with stagnation coming 
close to misery, the fact was also often ignored that western 
economies paid a high price for their dynamic growth by hectic 
fluctuations in employment, production, market conditions, etc. 

In Marxian terms a stagnating colonial economy lacked the 
Segre of development; it had no ability to sustain production 

abundance but could only just reproduce itself. Marx had 
given much attention to this phenomenon of simple reproduction 
in economically self-sufficient societies which reproduce themselves 
continuously in the same form and can persist in this state for a 
considerable time. The flow of production and consumption 
goods in such societies goes on without any accumulation of surplus 
and without changes in production techniques, so that the existing 
levels of living remain by and large the same. To produce a 
genuine and lasting improvement, revolutionary changes in the 
political regime would be necessary and would have to precede the 
economic measures. In recent years the world has seen how 
thoroughly this part of Marxist therapy has been applied to certain 
former colonial societies. 

In other quarters belief in slow improvement through evolution 
could be found, coupled with a certain confidence in the benevolent 
intentions of enlightened foreign rule and control. Some colonial 
administrations could indeed boast of an achievement which was 
am important precondition of economic progress, namely, the 
attainment and maintenance of order and security—security of life 
and of business transactions and the predictability of business 
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reactions which rested on the maintenance of political and social 
order. 

On the other hand the degree and pace of economic growth in 
colonial areas were, as a rule, very modest. The predominance of 
metropolitan interests and of a local entrepreneurs was not 
conducive to a rapid rise in the welfare and living standards of the 
majority of the —- At the best there was a vague promise 


of very grad erment based on paternalism, 1.¢., a vista 
not compatible with the impatient demand for rapid repair of the 
economic deficiencies which has become characteristic of many 
underdeveloped countries today. 

It would be interesting to analyse why the belief in a quick 
repair of these defects ‘iad disparities has now become so deeply 
rooted. Lack of space does not allow to follow this line, yet the 
remarkable fact should be mentioned that communist countries 
have adopted “* western ” techniques of providing experts and capital 
for development projects to countries which have not accepted the 
political institutions and credos of communist regimes. At the 
same time there can be no doubt that in popular belief the potential 
improvement exceeds by far the measure of growth which the 
economist, ¢ven on optimistic assumptions, would regard as 
probable. 


Indicators of Backwardness 


It is necessary, though there may be doubt about some of the 
data, to try to state the general problem in quantitative terms. The 
economic backwardness of underdeveloped areas is indicated 
mainly by the following criteria: 

(1) A low real income per capita; 

(2) A low rate of capital investment per capita and per unit of 
area; 

(3) A substantial volume of unused resources which could be 
developed for the benefit of the area. If such unused 
resources are plentiful, the development of the area offers 
considerable promise, though modern views of development 
do not exclude the possibility of improvement in areas 
which are poor in resources. 

(4) A scarcity of entrepreneurial qualities in the population. 


The objectives of long-term development programmes are, as a 
rule, the attainment of improved levels of nutrition, housing, 
education, and health. Conditions of employment and income 
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distribution, too, form frequently development objectives. Econo- 

mists are not always unanimous on the meaning and scope of these 

goals, but there is a considerable measure of agreement on the 
direction of development policies. 

The general objective of development policies expressed in 
economic language is to raise an average per capita income of, say, 
$100 and below, to a level of at least $00, but preferably to more 
than that. Now, a per capita level of real income even of $300 is 
still terribly low measured in terms of the income of advanced 
western economies; but a new level of $200 or $300 per capita 
would mean a decided improvement when compared with the 
original size of the per capita income.’ Needless to say, even such 

gress is contingent on many preconditions, of which the follow- 
ing have a high priority: (1) Availability of local and foreign 
capital; (2) an expanding market primarily within the country to 
be developed; (3) a political and social régime capable of launchi 
and executing development policies; (4) availability of sachalegical 
knowledge and management. 

Of the many aspects of the modern demand for economic 
development, we will deal here with five which are of major 

ignificance: the first is the effect of population growth; the second 
the question of the pace of improvement; the third the emphasis 
on industrial development; the search for new agents or carriers of 
development is the fourth; the problem of financing development 
is the fifth. All these aspects are interrelated both in theory and 
in practice. 
Population Growth 

In discussions of the problems of underdeveloped countries the 
main theme, directly or by implication, is often that population 
growth in such areas tends to outstrip economic growth. Conse- 
quently, the per capita share in output and consumption must, of 
necessity, tend to fall even below its present inadequate level. The 
population data for most underdeveloped countries are very impres- 
sive and, if the assumptions of the por ed be granted, support their 
gloomy conclusions as to the future well-being of those areas. 

y of these countries now approach a rate of natural increase 
of between fifteen and twenty per thousand per annum, about 
double that of a few generations ago. The fundamental effects 
are usually assumed to be those on per capita consumption and 
per capita output. Though these two effects are Rrine they are 
1 We ignore here the question of the international comparability of national income data. 
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not closely connected aspects of the same phenomenon. One line of 
reasoning which has considerable influence on the attitude of some 
people to our problem, leads to the conclusion that no substantial 
change in per capita consumption, through the addition of limited 
capital resources, is possible as long as the number of consumers 
increases. 

Another aspect of population growth is its effect on per capita 
output through an increase in workers and capital. Not a few of 
the gloomy forecasts of the effects of population growth in under- 
developed countries are the result oF clcaliie of the capital 
requirements for economic development in such countries. These 
calculations indicate that the rates of capital formation required for 
raising output per capita are much higher than the present rates 
of saving in those countries. Even more, there is no prospect for 
future improvement of those saving rates towards a level which 
will provide for a substantial rise in levels of consumption. The 
reason lies in the very depressed level of income. The proportion 
of the national product which can be ploughed back into produc- 
tion — savings seldom exceeds 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. in 
underdeveloped countries; this percentage may, perhaps, suffice to 
maintain the population increase at the existing level of consump- 
tion, sn, a capital-output ratio of 4:1 or 3:1, but it will 
certainly not lead to the desired higher productivity and rise in 


standards of — The conclusion from this is that either capital 


must be supplied from sources other than local savings or the 
population increase must be limited or both remedies must be 
applied. 

The Time Factor 


One of the aspects mentioned above to which we attach vital 
importance for development schemes is the time factor. The time 
factor has become a new dimension in economic causation. The 
point of departure is the demand for the acceleration of economic 
growth, the impatience with a pace of development which would 
not lead in the near future to tangible changes in the level of 
a People are not prepared to wait until the 
established devices of economic process, such as the motive of profit 
and the price mechansim, operate in their general way. Artificial, 
contrived incentives are applied in order to speed up economic 
advance, frequently at a price which cannot be justified on 
economic grounds. 
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The Preference for Industrial Development 


The major target for the attack on the conditions of economic 
backwardness is the low level of agricultural as well as industrial 
secogsrey There are important differences between the two 
areas. It has been found that progress in raising agricultural 
~ongesvenaed is bound to be slower than in industrial os gee 

he character of land as a factor in production and the high degree 
of dependence of the farmers’ efforts on natural conditions such 
as water and climate limit man’s capacity to change essential factors 
in agricultural production technique. Thus, over the same period, 
the potential of agriculture for absorbing newcomers and reaching 
higher production levels remains behind that of industry, for in 
pe. el many of the limiting factors prevailing in farming do 
not operate. 

And there is another consideration why industrialisation has 
become an article of faith in the economic planning of under- 
developed countries. The character and impact of the industrial 
process — more to the minds of people in underdeveloped 
countries agricultural growth. They regard industrialisation 
as more consonant with the expectations of an aspiring young 
nation in the modern world. Modern industrial equipment has 
become the first precondition of military strength. It is crucial in 
raising technical productivity; it secures a place in the international 
contest for technical advance. Industrial growth promises a better 
bargaining and prestige position. There is hardly any country in 
which political eek (and military strength) is not regarded 
as dependent on a highly developed industrial economy we a 
powerful industrial potential for development of local production. 
On the economic plane the average income in industrialised 
countries is, as a rule, considerably higher than that of rural 
economies. Industrialisation, as a more efficient method of goods 
production, has a direct effect on the income level of the earning 
population employed in industry. And finally: recent history has 
repeatedly shown that the dangerous results of the interruption of 
supply channels during war can be mitigated by the operation of 
self-sufficient industrial sectors. 

The fact that modern industrial production is a highly technical 
and delicate process, and that it needs today much more knowledge 
than a generation or two ago has not only not reduced the appeal of 
this type of economic development, but in a sense enhanced it. 
Though industrial production is more exacting today, the refined 
industrial techniques which have been attained in many industrial 
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countries are more easily acquired than those in operation a century 
ago and they make it possible for the sislecdoeaged countries to 
start at a higher and more :ewarding level of industrial production. 
This transferability of modern techniques and know-how is one of 
the significant phenomena of the present industrial age and acts 
as a stimulant for implanting developed industrial production 
processes from the advanced to the underdeveloped countries. The 
transfer, however, does not stop at the adoption of production 
techniques. In the course of this transfer process frequently new 
social patterns, such as welfare state institutions, trade unions, are 
implanted even if many preconditions for their smooth functioning 
do not yet exist. 


Agents of Development 


The fourth aspect relevant to our subject is the problem of finding 
the proper carrier or agent of development. During the various 
phases of western economic advance there was no need to worry 
about the problem of how to provide a group or class of people 
who would be prepared to assume the task of entrepreneurs and 
to bear the brunt of all the functions devolving on the entrepreneur. 
Western ney arene this agent of economic development in 
sufficient numbers and wherever opportunities offered themselves 


the entrepreneur took his chances. The private entrepreneur was 
largely responsible for the astonishing performance of western 


capitalist development. 

The situation is very different in large parts of the world which 
up to now have not had an economic history similar to that of the 
western world. These areas were not yet able to draw on human 
resources of their own to fulfil the expectations they have themselves 
aroused in respect of economic development. It is clear that if 
agents capable of setting the required pace of economic growth 
cannot be found locally, substitutes which can accelerate economic 
development must be found elsewhere. 

The essential elements which have to be supplied are capital, 
management, technological knowledge, and original drives for 
expansion: in all these directions the prospects for a rapid 
development by local agents are small. For this reason the search 
for an appropriate substitute with the capacity to operate factors 
which do not work spontaneously turned to the state or a state- 
sponsored public corporation; these bodies have become the fore- 
most agents of economic development in many underdeveloped 
countries. We should not assume, however, that the exercise of 
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these functions “from above’? must have a permanent character. 
Their life span may well be limited to the period of instituting 
the “ break-out of the circle” and of keeping the change going 
until the mew process continues by its own momentum. Nor 
should the private entrepreneur be discouraged whenever he can 
make a contribution to the growth of the economy. 

The task of the public agent is primarily to initiate new 
economic activities at various , 8 Bs planning and execution. 
The present author has called this procedure to insert stimuli of 
economic expansion, at a time when the normal incentives for 
private enterprise are not yet working, “ implantation’; it implies 
the operation of a series of activities which may not be in line 
with established criteria of profitability and investment, and it 
necessitates, for a period, careful handling and guidance until the 
“implanted” elements of growth become rooted and continue to 
function in their environment.’ 

A typical form of implantation is carried out by government- 
sponsored development corporations. The functions of these cor- 
porations are of a three-fold ch-racter: managerial, financial, and 
operational. Yet in addition to the problems which an individual 
enterprise would have to solve, they also cover the problems which 
arise out of the specific environmental conditions in underdeveloped 
countries. These problems concern the availability of transport 
facilities and other essential public services, the lack of an indus- 
trial tradition, the acquisition of technological and managerial 
knowledge, and the absence of adequate fiscal and credit systems. 

Although there exist certain variants in the objectives of these 
corporations, there is a considerable similarity in their structure and 


working rules. The following principles are practically common 
to most development corporations : 


(1) They preclude predominant influence of foreign capital and 


management; 
(2) they are either governmental or mixed corporations. In the 
st case they are entirely governmental bodies, i.e., either 


completely integrated in the administrative structure of the 
government or set up as separate units with fully govern- 
ment-owned capital. In the second case the ownership of 
the capital is mixed, j.¢., in part government-owned, and 
partly subscribed by private investors. Quite frequently 


governments of underdeveloped countries openly welcome 
# See the author's Studies in Economic Development (Routledge, 1957), pp. 252 et seq. 
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private groups as co-partners, and maintain some form of 
government control over such a partnership; 

(3) the working programme of the development corporations 
has been established by government and is, as a rule, 
directed in close co-operation with government departments. 


The Issue of Finance 


Of crucial importance is finance. Half a century ago development 
activities in oversea countries were practically fed by private capital. 
The flow of private foreign investment was based on the existence of 
the following incentives : 


(1) Privileges and preferential rights in the legal and economic 
field erases jurisdiction, capitulations, far-reaching con- 
cession agreements securing individual companies; a free 
hand in the exploitation of specific spheres); 

(2) the availability of vitally important raw materials needed by 
the expanding industries in the metropolitan countries; 

(3) the prospects for high profits from pioneer projects in 
hitherto unexplored countries. 

The attainment of political freedom which most of the formerly 
dependent areas won during or after the first world war put an end 
to the privileges formerly conceded to foreign capital. This 
climate of nationalist awakening had a detrimental effect on the 
private capital flow. But it would be wrong to assume that the 
continuous use of the former methods of capital supply could have 
solved the new problems of finance. Simultaneously with the new 
efforts for telescoping the development process a change in the order 
of magnitude of requirements became necessary. It was soon found 
that political independence was no straight route to economic 
independence; on ae contrary, it implied an economic burden even 
larger than before. 

The financing of the new large government apparatus which 
replaced the foreign administration and defence forces on the one 
hand and had to organise the development of natural resources, 
farming, manufacturing, on the other, has put the financial issue 
everywhere at the top of current problems. In the search for a 
solution to the pressing financial problems of the new countries 
new approaches and concepts have emerged. They can be described 
as ilo 

(1) The new order of magnitude. Against the very modest 
average level of investment per earner of a few hundred dollars 
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characteristic of development projects in preceding phases, an invest- 
ment level of site times that amount is today regarded as 
necessary to warrant a minimum rate of economic progress. The 
conclusion comes from recent experience of the effect of such 
increases in capital on the level of per capita national income, the 
raising of which is the primary target of economic development. To 
assure the availability of the required funds, new and more exacting 
financing methods are elaborated, proposed, and a oma today. 
Among these, the most important are measures substantially to 
increase and properly guide domestic savings, and to obtain the 
flow of foreign capital on a scale greater than ever before. 

@ In the approach to development, all-out programmes replace 
the former single-purpose project with its limited effect on the 
national economy. A multi-purpose programme aims, in the nature 
of things, at lifting the whole mime. of production, consumption, 
and services to a 4 her level, thus also taking care of those sectors 
of the economy which are either repaying investments slowly or 
not repaying them at all in terms of money. The immediate 
consequences of this new policy have been two-fold: 

(a) A “ spreading ” of investment over a wide range of develop- 
ment targets, comprising every field of primary production, 
secondary industries, communication and transportation facilities, 
— services, etc., in order to make possible a process of balanced 

(b) Large allocations of “ social capital,” the absence of which 
in underdeveloped countries is largely responsible for the inability 
of their populations to achieve levels of production reached in 
western countries. This social capital, which has a_- cardinal 
function in the reclamation of wasteland and swamps, the provision 
of health and educational facilities, and the development of com- 
munications, as a rule never attracts private capital, since it 
promises no direct returns. Yet the investment of social capital is 
very frequently a ae of any rewarding activity of private 
capital. The results of large-scale investment of social capital in a 
number of semi-developed countries are convincing proof of its 
significance as a pioneering agent in the development of economic- 

y uminviting areas. Where the large funds required for this 
type of fundamental needs cannot be obtained from within, foreign 
capital sources have been sought for the purpose, and have in fact 
frequently been obtained. 

(3) Another important new feature in the practice of develop- 
ment planning and execution is the increasing face of international 
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institutions. The acceptance of financial support from foreign 
sources under conditions imposed by the creditors has often left 
unfortunate memories, which were exploited in order to induce 
and strengthen nationalist policies against foreign enterprises. 
Quite frequently, however, the conditions stipulated by foreign 
financial interests had nothing to do with the fact that the lending 
agencies were of foreign origin. Their terms were at the time 
hardly worse than those of local bankers and moneylenders who 
exploited the calamity of the capital-hungry producers and middle- 
men. Widespread practices of such exploitation still exist in 
underdeveloped agrarian countries. Yet, at the same time a signal 
change has taken place in the character of the capital flow to 
underdeveloped countries. 


New forms of international capital transfer, on a business and 
on an . o basis, have developed and are being applied to the 
underdeveloped countries on an increasing scale. It is obvious that 


ex-gratia capital transfers are largely based on political considera- 
tions and differ thus from the flow of capital on economic grounds 
though its effect will frequently be the same in the economic field. 


following major instruments of international capital flow 


have been established in the field of development finance : 

(1) The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank). It operates as a specialised agency of the 
United Nations. Its lending powers are nearly $10 billion and it 
offers loans in hard currency which have to be repaid in hard 
currency, usually at an interest rate of 5-6 per cent. 

(2) The International Finance Corporation. It is a new sub- 
sidiary of the World Bank with the object of offering dollar invest- 
ments in private enterprises. It has the relatively Teniecd capital 
of $100 million and has just started to work. 

(3) The specialised agencies working under the auspices of 
the United Nations such as F.A.O. and UNESCO offer varying 
amounts for the promotion of development projects in specified 
areas, primarily in farming, education, and technical training. 

(4) The United States, too, have created specialised institutions 
in order to promote development activities abroad. Amongst them 
are: 
(a) The Export-Import Bank. As the name indicates, the 

urpose of this is primarily to stimulate foreign trade of the 
nited States. Dollar loans are made available for the acquisition 
of means of production manufactured in the United States against 
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a rate of interest of around 5-6 per cent. The lending capacity of 
the Export-Import Bank amounts to $5 billion. 
(b) The United States government has established another 
ial agency under the name Development Loan Fund for the 
specific purpose to help the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion, the arm of the United States government for the administra- 
tion of its technical assistance policy. The initial appropriation 
amounts to $300 million, yet it seems that there will be additional 
allocations. 


This list does not cover all institutions already in the field and also 
the projected financial agencies which are under consideration. 
Mention must also be tn of the efforts of the Soviet government 
to enter this area of international financial help with the provision 
of very substantial loans for high priority development projects in 
certain underdeveloped countries. 

The area of development finance shows more than any other 
issue the complex nature of the modern development rationale. 
In orthodox economics capital investment is justified when there 
are reasonable — cts for returns in financial terms. The 
criterion of profitability offers a clear test for the worthwhileness 
of an investment and the economic viability of the enterprise in 
which the investment is made. Yet this is not enough. The 
economic aspect is important but there are others sometimes of 
higher urgency. In a country which is in an early stage of its 
economic development and of its political maturity, Fa economic 
and political foundations have to be established first. Under certain 
circumstances the priority of a higher social eae net product, 
ie., a higher return in terms of the welfare of the community, 
ranks before the claims of the individual investor to his own return. 

Economic growth needs a proper proportion between both kinds 
of returns, but this happens rarely in early stages of economic 
development. This is one of the great difficulties which under- 
developed countries face and which theory and practice have not yet 
solved satisfactorily. Until a clear way to a shuties is discovered, 
the political economy of “ liberation” presents a procedure of error 
and trial in which some governments of underdeveloped countries 
can “ and considerable success and others still struggle along 
through disappointing, and frequently expensive, failures. 
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Tuese five books are born of the terrible crisis confronting what is called 
“ the civilised world” at the present moment. They are each of them worth 
reading, and to read all of them one after the other is a salutary, mind- 
clearing, but melancholy experience. For the first four, covering to a consider- 
able extent the same analyse the political situation which causes or 
embodies the crisis, then discuss the various courses of action by states and 
their governments which will lead to the destruction or preservation of 
civilised man and his society. The fifth book, which is by two Americans, 
accepts the same ises as the others, but proceeds rather differently; it puts 
forward in great il a scheme for altering the United Nations, for changing 
it into an organisation for enforcing disarmament upon the individual states of 
the world and for establishing world peace upon the basis of world law. 

The assumption is, as will be seen from the above summary, that the world 
is confronted by an unprecedented dilemma and that one alternative facing us 
is literally the duierdictiel of the human race. All the authors of these books— 
and indeed all responsible le—agree that, if there is another major war 
between the great powers and it is fought with nuclear weapons, even taking 
the most istic view, whole populations will be wiped out and vast areas 
of the so contaminated as to make them uninhabitable. It follows that 
the main problem confronting the world and its statesmen—and practically, 
therefore, the statesmen of he eat powers—is to prevent a nuclear war. 
These five books consider this problem, propounding answers to the question : 
How can a nuclear war be prevented? 

The first three books on our list, and particularly Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
and Mr. Kennan’s Reith Lectures here reprinted, state with admirable clearness 
the t crux of the problem. It consists in the cold war between the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites in the east and the U.S.A. and its allies in the west. 
The appalling danger is that at any moment the cold war will flare up into a 
nuclear war. The of the situation—always of paramount ee Tid 
ance—is that it is assumed in the west that the Russian Government’s object 
is world dominion, i.¢., to use any possible means to conquer all the nations 
of the world for communism. The orthodox doctrine of the American and 
British Governments is that only a “ deterrent” policy, based on military and 
nuclear strength, can and will prevent Russian aggression. Hence the arms 
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race, the nuclear tests, the making of ever bigger and better bombs, inter- 
continental missiles, the firing of satellites into space. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall, Sir Norman Angell, and Mr. Kennan all consider 
with great care the foundations and probable efficacy of this policy of defence 
of the west by nuclear armament. There is no complete, but there is a very 
large measure of agreement among them on this crucial part of the question. 
None of them is happy about the position taken by the U.S.A. and Britain. 
The first question is: What in fact are we proposing to defend by the hydro- 

n bomb and how? The answer is very disquieting. The bomb can yar 
the Russians from attacking western Europe if they believe that it will 
really be used against them. But they know, just as we know, that if it is used, 
it will mean an all-out nuclear war and that everything which the policy 
proposes to preserve would in fact be completely destroyed. All three authors 
in one conclusion, namely, that the deterrent bomb, the military defence, 
¢ threat of mass-suicide, holocaust, and Armageddon are not enough, and 
that the defence of western, democratic civilisation against communism 
requires psychological and political weapons. There is a certain amount of 
agreement among our authors upon the next stage in the argument, upon the 
practical policy which these facts show to be necessary; but there is also here 
important divergence. Sir Stephen King-Hall has the most drastic solution; 
he thinks that Crees Britain should give up its nuclear armament, but that 
would also logically entail complete disarmament. His treatment of the 
problem is, up to a point, extremely cogent and should be carefully studied by 
everyone; his argument in the latter part of the book about passive resistance 
to a possible Russian occupation is much less convincing. Mr. Kennan’s 
solution, as those who listened to his broadcasts will remember, is far more 
cautious and Sir Norman Angell, who thinks that the first stage must be a 
radical revision of Anglo-American -elations, would also not go anywhere near 
as far as Sir Stephen. 

Mr. Angelopoulos’s book takes a somewhat different line, but is well worth 
consideration. His view is that the development of the industrial use of 
nuclear power will draw the two great hostile blocks together and impose 
upon them “ peaceful coexistence.” Optimistically he believes that the cold 
war will continue until about 1962, the two blocks shirking a final decision on 
peace or annihilation. After 1962 the “creative” aspects of nuclear power 
will eclipse the “destructive” and there will be an easing of international 


tensions. 

The book by Mr. Clark and Mr. Sohn regards all these problems from a 
different angle. It assumes that the only way to prevent an atomic war and 
the ultimate catastrophe would be to ensure nuclear disarmament of all states. 
It argues that this could only be attained by turning the United Nations into 
an organisation for enforcing disarmament. The authors have the courage of 
their convictions; they offer us a detailed blueprint of a new United Nations, 
and their blueprint is Ei us in the form of a Charter in which the 
rare Assy a a fay clause by clause. Today all this has an air of 

topia, but, perhaps, if Mr. Angelopoulos is correct in his prophecies, some- 
where about the year 1065 te ole and other el still bein 
unexploded—statesmen may begin to think of disarmament and internation 
control; in that case they will find this book practically useful. 


Leonarp Wootr. 
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Free Erections. By W. J. M. Mackenziz. [Allen and Unwin. 184 
pp- 15s.] 


Tuts is a pioneer work in that it brings together in a single volume the 
consideration of most aspects of what have come to be known as “ free 
elections.” Rather surprisingly, such a synthesis does not seem to have been 
made before. Professor enzie is to be congratulated on this very useful 
and stimulating attempt to fill the gap. The book is described as an 
elementary textbook and it forms one volume of the “ Minerva Series of 
Students’ Handbooks.” Clearly it is elementary in the university sense, and 
it should be of considerable value in that field. Its method varies from 
section to section between the theoretical, the descriptive, and the comparative; 
but that is probably no bad thing in a book intended primarily for the under- 
— giving a flexibility of approach that maintains interest and avoids 
pedantry. 

The author divides his survey into four parts. The first of these deals 
with “ Voters and Candidates” and brings under review such matters as the 
qualifications of voters, the question whether voting is a right or a privilege, 
“communal” representation, the qualifications of candidates, primary 
elections, and the recognition of parties. The second part is entitled 
“Methods of Voting,” but its actual range is considerably greater, covering 
not only the ways in which an elector can record his vote, but also the ways 
in which the votes can be counted—though Borda’s method is not mentioned— 
and to some extent the ways in which constituencies can be organised. Its 
last chapter, rather oddly called “Electoral Engineering” (a bit unkind to 
engineers, this!), deals with the wangling of the electoral systems of France, 
Italy, and Germany in recent years in order to reduce the representation of 
the Communists and other “ anti-democratic” parties. 

Part Three, under the heading of “ Administration and Adjudication,” 
discusses mainly the conduct of elections, within the framework of a given 
electoral system, by the authorities concerned. It covers such questions as the 
integrity and competence of the civil service and local government officials 
who must deal on the spot with the carrying out of an election, including 
the preliminary work of registration, the establishment and control of rye 
stations, and the organisation and supervision of the actual voting an 
counting of votes, together with the provisions for the judicial settlement of 
disputes arising in connexion with elections. Part Four, entitled “ Electoral 
Morality,” deals with such problems as those of intimidation, corrupt 
practices, election expenditure, party funds, and the use in elections of 

a radio, and television, ending with a chapter on “The Pathology of 
¢ctions.” 

One could wish that Professor Mackenzie had devoted less space to the 
routine procedures of $.T.V. and list systems of election, and rather more to 
the philosophies underlying them, and to some of their less obvious but not 
unimportant side effects: also that, instead of just mentioning such matters 
as nomination and candidates’ deposits, he had given some consideration to 
the principles and problems tmsloed. One would have liked to see, also, 
rather more footnotes to direct the reader to where he could find further and 
more advanced og a, on the various issues as they arise. The bibliography 
at the end of the book, useful though it is, does not really take the place of 
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such footnotes. It is, moreover, a little erratic, with some curious inclusions 
and some curious omissions. 

Professor Mackenzie sets out to be “objective and technical,” and in 
controversial matters to present countervailing arguments impartially. That 
aim is not easy of fulfilment, and the would-be impartial writer, because he 
avoids taking sides in an argument, may become flat and colourless in his 

tation, or may be lured into presenting sound and unsound arguments 
as equally valid. Professor Mackenzie skilfully avoids these pitfalls. He 
shows little bias in controversial matters, yet always remains interesting. 
Here and there—indeed fairly often—one feels an impulse to argue with him, 
to question this or that point that he makes: and then one realises with a 
chuckle how well he is succeeding in what is clearly the p aim of a 
book like this—the provocation of the reader to think out for himselE some- 


oe Lange that he might otherwise. have taken for granted, or even failed 
to ¢ at all. 


This is a book to be welcomed. It should lead students—including those 


thee * hee ano a a aspects of elections to which 
ve hitherto given lttie or no attention. 


J. F. S. Ross. 


Poirics iN AN Urpan Arrican Community. By A. L. Epsrein. 


[Manchester U.P. xix and 254 pp. 28s.] 


Tuts is a book about social organisation and administration in Luanshya, one 
of the largest urban centres on the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt. Its author 


is a di i anthropologist who has published some outstandin papers 
on the working of African courts. No my an anthropologist am. indeed 
have written an adequate account of African social pings and attitudes 


in such a community. And as an anthropologist, Dr. Epstein inevitably places 
his emphasis on aspects of his subject-matter that an attract less attention 
from one whose training had lain primarily in the field of political sociology. 
Only a relatively small part of the book deals with African party politics. 
But a reader who knows a little about emergent African political groupings 
and would like to know a good deal more can hardly fail to be fascinated 
by this illuminating study. It is, in fact, an extraordinarily interesting book, 
, penetrating, lucid, and very readable, 

ya comprises two distinct administrative units, The mine town- 

oe a population of some 30,000 Africans—a migrant, mobile, youthful, 
multitribal community—living in juxtaposition to, but apart from, the 
European mining community who enjoy a vastly superior standard of living. 
The government township, like the mine waa: Foy has a residentially segre- 
gates European population; its African population is approaching 10,000. The 
points of formal authority are the mine management, the district 
commussioner, and the municipal board. In practice the weakest of these is 
the district commissioner and the strongest is the mine op eae The 
network of authority is intricate and the problem of making effective contact 
with the minds of the African inhabitants has yet to be solved. Attempts to 
establish liaison through nominated tribal re tatives have been largely 
unsuccessful; in the mine township the tribal representatives came to be 
popularly identified with European authority and were abolished at the 
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instance of the African Mine Workers’ Union in 1953. African opinion, 
unable to express itself satisfactorily through the official channels, gradually 
found an outlet in voluntary debating and welfare societies, where leadership 
poe to younger men with a smattering of education. African trade unions 
gan to be formed in 1947 with the encouragement of the United Kingdom 
Government. In the unions, too, leadership was at first assumed by youngish 
men, mainly clerks, who had some proficiency in English. But tensions soon 
developed between the leadership and the uneducated rank and file; and these 
tensions were accentuated by tribal sentiment, personal rivalries, and dis- 
illusionment at the slow of African advancement. The African Mine 
Workers’ Union, alth: numerically rather weak—its membership fell 
sharply when the mine management handed over to the union responsibility 
for collecting dues—and unstable in its policies, has nevertheless helped to 
secure substantial economic benefits for African miners. It is, moreover, a 
factor making for cohesion in a heterogeneous community, cutting across 
(though by no means obliterating) tribal loyalties and rivalries, and providing 
a new social framework for the rural immigrant. Tribal patterns of indivi- 
dual conduct persist in the townships in so far as they are reconcilable with the 
hew environment, and customary norms achieve institutional recognition in the 
urban court, to which Dr. Epstein devotes one of his most interesting chapters. 
The difficulties experi by the unions have been reproduced in a far 
more acute form in the African National Congress. It was founded in 1951 
in opposition to the proposals for closer association of the Central African 
territories. But it seems to have been indifferently led; it has shown little 
capacity for organising mass protest action; and it has hitherto failed to 
establish a good working relationship with the African Mine Workers’ Union. 
Close co-operation between Congress and the Union would = aed to be a 





prerequisite of effective African political action in Northern Rhodesia. The 
immediate of Congress as a political force may be poor, but 
experience in African territories serves as a warning against prophecy. 


One recalls that the preamble to the Constitution of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland proclaimed that the formation of the Federation 
would “ foster partnership and co-operation” between the inhabitants of the 
territories. Dr. Epstein’s tosh does not purport to be a study in race relations, 
but his account of the blank hostility between the European and African 
unions, of the results of the failure to give the African reasonable representa- 
tion on policy-forming bodies even at the municipal level, and of the 
vituperative = Ato directed by politically active Africans against “ Capri- 
cornists”” and others who are suspected of unduly moderate attitudes towards 
ae ane , all point to a dismal conclusion. On the Northern 

i it there is mot the smallest reason for expecting the 


professed political objectives of Federation to be realised. 


S. A. pe SMITH. 





Tue Peorrs or Snip Street. By Maperine Kerr. [Rowtledge. 215 pp. 
23s. 6d.] 

Tuts book is a study of people living in a Liverpool slum. It uses both social 

and ical material to describe the way of life of the community, and 

the consequent development of those growing up within it. Ship Street 
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represents a smallish area, occupied by a number of closely knit family groups. 
In each, the “Mum ”’ is the central figure, generally an older woman whose 
children have grown up, but whom she nevertheless continues to dominate; 
married daughters bring their husbands home if possible, otherwise find a 
place close at hand. The tie binding them is of almost unbelievable strength, 
reinforced by daily contact, and the reference to her of all decisions. 
Unmarried sons are similarly bound, and may be accounted “lost” on 
marriage, so completely are they drawn into their wives’ family circle. This 
circle holds fast those inside it, physically and emotionally; virtually all the 
interests of the women are contained within, and even the men have few 
other associations, apart from their work. A common attitude holds together 
the families of this area; outside, and viewed with considerable suspicion, lies 
the world of aspiration, education, technology. 

With Mum always in the background, other adults are able to remain 
dependent, without sense of social responsibility, ready to seek the immediate 
gratifications of the moment, uninterested in Are. ahead. In upbringing, 
the time-consuming daily problems of the large family on a small income lead 
to the adoption of expedient short-term devices. Consistent training and 
discipline are at all times absent; moreover, the moral standards of the parents 
freely embrace the use of violence to settle private wrongs, and accept as 
normal theft from public bodies and outsiders generally. Most families have 
a boy in an a school at one time or another. 

Miss Kerr had already undertaken research work in Jamaica, where she 
arrived at certain conclusions about the relation between what she calls “ role 
deprivation” and the failure of the personality to develop. Where there is 
little scope for the individual to play different parts in a variety of contexts, 
he tends to remain immature, dependent, capable only of simple responses in 
familiar situations, confused and aggressive when more is demanded. Hence, 
he rejects the unknown, and clings the more tenaciously to his narrow home 
ground. Miss Kerr observed these reactions, and also measured them by 
means of psychological projection tests. In Liverpool, she used the same tests 
to locate a group of children who showed similar responses, i.¢., those 
evincing a high level of emotional disturbance, and an incipient failure to 
develop intellectually and socially. She then studied Ship Street, the com- 
munity from which they came, and emerged with the conclusion that, as in 
Jamaica, were starved of opportunities to play differing roles in different 
situations. Everything comes back to Mum in the kitchen, and she herself 
is no encourager of individual achievement. 

To the ordinary reader, not falling over backwards to maintain a pre- 
carious detachment, the pa is hair-raising. Miss Kerr is careful to 
restrict her role to that of recording scientist, ce even she admits that the 
existence of such groups may be, from the standpoint of the wider community, 
=— In his recent book Michael Young makes a strong plea for the 

ousing of East End families in groups, to maintain their social solidarity; 
but it might well be, that in the circumstances outlined here, dispersal would 
represent a greater gain. In any event, the evidence of this book supports 
strongly the recent plea of Margery Fry and others for a unified Family 
Service, to replace the present network of local and private casework agencies. 
In Ship Street at least, it is only by working through and with the family 
that anything can be done. 


JuptrH HENDERSON. 
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EMERGENCY POWERS AND THE PARLIAMENTARY WATCHDOG: PARLIAMENT 
AND THE Executive 1n Great Brirarn, 1939-1951. By Joun Eaves, 
Jr. [The Hansard Society. 208 pp. 18s. ] 


Pernaps the most im t, certainly the most characteristic, function of the 
Commons is not to legislate but to question, check, and generally supervise 
the executive. As Mr. Gladstone told the House, with commendable brevity : 
“Your business is not to govern the country, but it is, if you think fit, to 
call to account those who do govern it.” 

Mr. Eaves has written a first-rate analysis of that part of this function of 
the Commons which is concerned with the legislative activities of the execu- 
tive, and with the use made by the Government of the vast emergency 
powers granted to it to enable it to meet war-time and post-war needs. His 
is by far the best account so far to appear. It shows a remarkably well- 
balanced assessment and, indeed, this work of an American scholar suffers 
from none of those excesses which so often mar the contributions to the 
subject made by British writers, whether judicial, academic, or political. By 
contrast, what he says is always wise and to the point. If his roe necessarily 
owes much to the seminal work of Sir Cecil Carr, and also to that of the 
Donoughmore Committee, it worthily carries the tradition they established 
into the later period with its many differences. 

The two halves of that period have notably different features. Parliament 
during the war had the wholly exceptional character of lacking an organised 
opposition. In such a situation control of the executive might have been 
sacrificed to a misconception of national unity, and arbitrary government have 
replaced parliamen government. Instead, the Commons have seldom 
appeared to better advantage, or given an ampler expression of their full 
sense of national responsibility. In three chapters which comprise more than 
half the book Mr, Eaves deals with Parliament’s attempt to guard its 
independence; with Regulation 18B as a case study in parliamentary control; 
and with Parliament and civil liberties in war-time. He writes, of the 
administration of 18B, that: “it was, above all, the day-to-day confrontation 
with vigilant members of Parliament which caused the Home Secretary to be 
sensitive to their grievances and to be mindful of his daily responsibility to 
the House of Commons.” It was this which prevented discretionary power 
from becoming arbitrary er, even in war-time. And what was true of 
the administration of 8B can be applied with equal force to the rest of 
Parliament’s defence of civil liberties and of its independence. It exercised 
an unceasing and far-ranging vigilance in its upholding of those principles 
which were, after all, at the heart of the cause for which the free — 
were fighting. As Mr. Eaves writes, “the British legislature appreciated its 
function, re performed it with diligence. ... It was to Parliament that the 
Government was accountable. The most important consideration, however, 
was that Parliament never permitted the Government to forget this fact.” 
For the detailed and comprehensive, though short, description of how this was 
done, this book can be unhesitatingly recommended. 

A direct outcome of this parliamentary diligence was the creation of the 
Select Committee on Statutory Instruments. At first resisted by the Govern- 
ment, this scrutinising committee was destined to become a permanent 
addition to the machinery of parliamentary procedure. Its establishment was 
an important victory for the House of Commons, and the result of concerted 
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back-bench activity. Having finally accepted in 1944 the demand for it, the 
Government contributed to its effectiveness by empowering it, and _ 
uiring it, to examine departmental officials before deciding to ¢ 
cmualinn of the House to any rule or order, and by copellinn it with the 
assistance of the counsel to the Speaker, Sir Cecil Carr. It was thus the 
constant pressure of the Commons which led to this tardy implementation 
of the Donoughmore Committee’s recommendation. The function of the 
Committee, described by Mr. Herbert Morrison as “to protect the authority 
of Parliament and not the interests of a particular party or group,” has been 
performed effectively. Evidence of this, which Mr. Eaves fully adduces, is 
reinforced by the fact that its terms of reference have been extended. 
However, the Commons have been less effective in following up the work 
of their scrutinising committee. Matters of procedural importance have a 
to empty the House. With the return of the party division of the 
Commons in 1945 the prayer against a statutory instrument has been prin- 
on used by the Opposition as a means of attacking Government policy. 
evertheless, it may certainly be claimed that the use of the prayer, and, 
still more, the threat constituted by the possibility of its use in combination 
with a report from the scrutinising committee, has made the executive more 
careful in its use of the ordinance powers delegated to it. 
H. R. G, Greaves. 


BIsMARCK AND THE HoHENZOLLERN CANDIDATURE FOR THE SPANISH THRONE. 
The Documents in the German Diplomatic Archives. Edited with 
an Introduction by Grorces Bonnin. With a Foreword by Dr. 
G. P. Goocn. [Chatto and Windus. 312 pp. 42s.} 


M. Bonnin has made a worth-while contribution to the work of publishing 
the archives of the Wilhelmstrasse which were captured in 1945. It is not 
that his volume contains startling revelations about the origins of the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71; the main links in the chain of events which brought 
about the fall of the Second French Empire and the rise of the Second German 
Reich are already known. The merit of this collection, in Dr. I. M. Massey's 
excellent translation, is that it presents for the first time the whole of the 
relevant German documents—some 300 in all, that it gives the original texts 
in place of the earlier incomplete or doctored versions, and that this material 
is supplemented by the Diary of Versen, the Prussian emissary to Madrid, 
by extracts from the Sigmaringen Loree and by a useful comparison with 
the Spanish diplomatic records. The German side of the story can now be 
written in full, and this is all the more gratifying in view of the previous 
ae of silence and suppression so effectively described by M. Dannie. 

_His Introduction, perhaps the most striking part of the book, ides an 
object lesson of how and why certain governments, in this case the German, 
frustrate historical research and publication. Again and again, in 1890, 1895, 
1897, and four times between 1910 and 1914 historians were prevented by the 
Kaiser’s Ministers from consulting, or making proper use of, the official files, 
even though vital secrets had been publici ing Carol of Rumania in 
1894 and above = Dr. Hesselbarth in 1913. Nor did the Republic (apart 
from the brief interlude when Kautsky was able to expose the diplomatic 
moves connected with the outbreak of the first world war) allow students of 
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diplomacy substantially more freedom from bureaucratic interference and 
control, The Weimar régime continued the Imperial tradition by banning 
any scrutiny of the 1870 archives in 1920, 1921, 1923, and 1931. Finally, of 
course, Nazism killed all independent scholarship. 

The leitmotif of the Wilhelmstrasse was best formulated in 1924 by the 
“ patriotic” professors Platzhoff and Rheindorf; “From the standpoint of 
historical studies the publication of the secret files would . . . be in the highest 
degree desirable,” but “ politically it would have the most disastrous conse- 
quences for ourselves.” Considerations of both domestic and foreign policy 
were advanced in support of this thesis. 

For seventy-five years, therefore, the standard version of the Hohenzollern 
candidature was that given by Bismarck himself. In 1870, in the Bundesrat, 
he denied any Prussian participation in the negotiations between Spain and 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. In 1898, in his Memoirs, he claimed to have 
been “tolerably indifferent to the entire question.” Evidently it required a 
catastrophe of the first magnitude to burst open the closely guarded archives 
and release the truth. 

The documents now available confirm the earlier disclosures that Spain, in 
February 1870, sounded not only Prince Leopold, but also William I and 
Bismarck, that the latter not only exerted himself on behalf of her offer in 
Sigmaringen and Berlin, but parleyed directly and secretly with Madrid, and 
that the reluctant acceptance of the Spanish crown by the Prince was due to 
heavy from the Chancellor. But did Bismarck in fact work for war? 
Many French authors have asserted that he did. To them he was the insti- 
gator of the crisis, the falsifier of the Ems telegram, the mortal foe of France. 

ey overlooked Napoleon’s policy of encircling Prussia, his resolve to prevent 
the unification of Germany, and the ease with which the fire-eaters in Paris, 
after the last-minute withdrawal of the Hohenzollern candidature, discovered 
another pretext for war. In the European setting after 1866, the dominant 
groups in both countries rendered a Franco-German struggle for continental 
supremacy inevitable. Platzhoff and Rheindorf were doubtless right in saying 
that, if the diplomatic bomb had not exploded in Spain, “ it would certainly 
have done so somewhere else and on another occasion.” This does not, 
however, diminish Bismarck’s responsibility. In striving to put Leopold on 
the Spanish throne he sought to promote German trade, to discomfit the 
ultramontanes at home, to discourage republicanism, to outdo the Habsburgs 
and, above all, “to have on the other side of France a country on whose 
sympathies we can rely and with whose feelings France is obliged to reckon” 
. ). Clearly he must have foreseen that this would lead to a conflict with 

¢ French in which victory could almost be taken for granted and which—by 


assuming a national character—would culminate in an unification and 
the eacibtichitieee of the Empire under the King of Prussia. Although his 
dispatches do not openly betray a desire for war (diplomatic documents seldom 
oo) it is not difficult to infer from them that he aimed at creating a casus 
i. Bismarck, as Dr. Gooch writes in his masterly Foreword, “ was ready 
to lie and to unleash a major war in furtherance of his policy.” 
W. W. Gorrttizs. 
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Tue House or Lorps anp Contemporary Poxrtics: 1911-1957. By P. A. 
BromHeap. [Rowtledge. 283 pp. 30s.| 


La Cuamare DEs Lorps au XX° Srecite: 1911-1949. By Mictex Boutssovu. 
[Libraire Armand Colin. 360 pp. 1,300 Fes.] 


Here at last is a full-dress study of what is surely the most odd and gently 
fascinating ‘ecm rococo in the world: the House of Lords. Mr. Rese 
head’s weighty study will be recognised as authoritative on the composition, 
powers, and procedures of that House—the “and contemporary politics ” of 
the title is, however, one supposes, merely a genial deceit by the publishers; 
for the substantial propriety of Mr. Bromhead’s purely descriptive approach 
is itself a testimony to how remarkably little the question of the House of 
Lords has ruffled contemporary politics. Mr. Balfour's Poodle does not ride 
again, but receives a slightly premature post-mortem. It is in fact a very dull 
and humourless book—which is a pity when considering an institution so 
inherently peculiar. “The main theme of our conclusion,” Mr. Bromhead 
says, is ie “ wonderful capacity of adaptation” by the House of Lords. But 
this “ wonderful capacity” can also appear a series of ludicrous shuffles—on 
both sides of the House—to maintain, above all, the connection of the Second 
Chamber with the order of Peerage, without making it too unpopular or 
distrusted to perform the menial tasks left to it by the House of Commons. 
To demonstrate how necessary are these tasks, to show how usefully the 
small band of attending Lords spend their time in the revision of the more 
non-contentious sections of some peculiarly complex legislation, and to show 
that an occasional general debate is of intellectually respectable standard, all 
this is pertinent, particularly to those of the Old Left who have jacobinical 
scruples about all Second Chambers; but the tasks remain strictly menial: the 
necessary domestic chores for an unreformed Commons. 

For the trap into which all studies of the House of Lords and schemes 
for its reform have, without exception, fallen is to forget that legislation stems 
from the King-in-Parliament, or what formula one will, not from two 
separate Houses or Estates. This seems trite, but in fact discussion of the 

ouse of Lords has invariably begun by asking how that House can be 
reformed, not—the question of overriding importance—“ how should the 
Commons be reformed?” or Parliament as a whole. It is glaringly obvious 
that the Commons are vastly overworked by detail and that in their reluctance 
to adopt specialised Standing Committees, and in the steady decline of Select 
Committees, they have abandoned any real hopes of peat authoritative 
criticisms of the complex work of the more technical Government Depart- 
ments. If the Commons continues to adhere to its antiquated procedures and 
is irredeemably complacent about the colossal wastage of its own talents, it 
could at least get far more work out of an Upper Chamber; but an Upper 
Chamber reconstituted to perform that kind of work. 

Both the logic of the actual “reforms”—or rationalisations—of recent 
years and the bias of studies about them has been primarily a concern with 
the preservation of the peculiar connection between fre Upper House and the 
Order of Peerage, only secondarily with the efficiency of Parliament as a 
whole. Mr. Bromhead has no di culty in demonstrating how the work of 
the House of Lords is in fact conscientiously and skilfully performed by 
only the most responsible sort of Peers—those of First Creation doing, of 
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course, the donkey work that saves the rest. And he shows that a Labour 
Government has little to fear from them in legislative terms. But this is not 
the point. Even Lord Salisbury in all his post-Suez glory of principle did not 
wish for more —_ or legislative power to the Lords; but he is obviously 


highly aware of the psychological and sociological importance of the constitu- 
tional involvement of the Order of Peerage in the House of Lords as part of 
the wider, more subtle and pervasive, system of social controls that is the 
real governance of England. It is not a political question in the customary 
sense; it is a social question in the grand sense; and, as usual, the conservative 
has proved a better sociologist by intuition than has the socialist by reason. 
And, furthermore, it is M. Bouissou and not Mr. Bromhead who can, in a 
book otherwise far less original and scarcely authoritative in its research, at 
least recognise the obvious and expose, with some pleasant irony and suitable 
style, the pathos of a relic of aristocratic government. If Mr. Bromhead was 
to justify his book’s full title he should. then, not merely have looked at 
the defects of the Commons, but should have described the place of the Lords 
in the great triad of the Establishment—the other two instrumental limbs of 
which are, of course, the Public Schools and the Monarchy. In other words, 
the whole “ question” of the House of Lords is bound up with the conceit 
and constraint of class inevitable while an hereditary Peerage is officially 
preserved. If the Peerage were abolished, the Government would be forced to 
think sensibly about the functions of an Upper Chamber. 

If the carpet were cleared, there would surely be no reason at all for any 
pad of delay or rejection; but the revision and criticism of legislation could 

vastly more useful, more authoritative, if it came from a kind of Conseil 
4’ Etat—salaried, professional, bureaucratic, and legal (a Chamber of Revision, 
or House of Correction). An Upper Chamber (itself in specialised com- 
mittees) could then perform many of the functions of inquisition and research 
that were once the task of the great Select Committees of the House of 
Commons of the last century; it could create—and why not?—a counter- 
bureaucracy responsible to the House of Commons and thus an alternative 
source ‘a knowledge to the bureaucracies in the ministries; 
and, as as routine scrutiny of legislation, it could have some special 
responsibility to scrutinise the conduct of the Nationalised Industries. And 
the public interest would be served if, as in the Conseil d’Etat, a legal section 
acted as a kind of supreme court of appeal to administrative tribunals. Of 
course, this reviewer will appear to have thrown all shreds of responsibility 
to the winds in advocating a substitution of a foreign institution for a native 
palace of prejudice. He owes both authors an apology; why should 
political scientists be expected to think more imaginatively than politicians? 
Constitutional reform, in an era when trumpeters of the Household Cavalry 


in jackboots and cuirasses can assist the T.U.C. to unveil a memorial by 
Epstein, is the mere nagging of a sacred cow. Mr. Gladstone would not get 
far today. 


BerNarD Crick. 
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Srupies 1n Economic Devetopment. By Atrrep Bonné. [Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 294 pp. 32s.] 


Proressor Bonné has attempted, in a shortish book written mainly in non- 
technical language, to collate and formalise a number of prevalent theories on 
the economic development of under-developed countries; his examples are 
taken primarily from the countries of western Asia and the Middle East, of 
which he has the closest personal knowledge. Towards the end of the book 
he briefly elaborates his own theory, though rather inconclusively. There is 
little new about it; it is simply that governments have a primary responsibility 
for carrying out functions once performed by private entrepreneurs in the 
older developed countries; the central problem posed is to the correct 
balance between this governmental enterprise and the secondary development 
which is to be expected once the stimulus of public development has been 
injected. Apart from this hardly satisfactory conclusion, the book is a useful 
account of progress towards the formulation of a consistent theory, and is 
worth reading for that reason alone. 

There are, however, reasons why it may be better not to try to lay down 
too uniform a set of theoretical concepts. The conditions of progress vary too 
much from one country to another, and what Professor Bonné finds appro- 
priate for the group of countries he is particularly concerned with may be 
considerably less applicable to, say, South America. It is essential to think of 
development in terms of a series of special cases to which formal theories are 
only partly relevant. 

A distinction must be drawn between countries more or less uniformly 
undeveloped (e.g., Jordan), countries of which part has become highly 
developed by reason of a single valuable resource (e.g., oil in Iraq or Venezuela, 
or tin in Malaya), and countries such as Israel where a degree of development 
has been achieved on a number of parallel lines. In the first case external 
aid administered through the government or through an external a will 

bly be the only means of stimulating enterprise. In the second case 

capital may be plentiful but difficult to direct into productive channels; 
native capitalists are ready to invest in commerce or in city property but not 
in more risky types of activity, small enterprise tends to be in the hands of 
minority groups (Indians in East Africa, Syrians and Italians in South 
America, etc.), and the government spends its revenues on ambitious roads 
and dams but not on directly productive projects. In the third case private 
enterprise is likely to undertake a considerable amount of productive develop- 
ment, but will probably expect government support; otherwise the government 
need only provide the necessary background of public works and services, but 
is likely to need external aid for their financing. Clearly no single set of 
theories can be applied to such widely different cases. 

In fact, a good bit of confusion has already been caused in a number of 
countries, and a good bit of potential development held up, by too rigid an 
adherence on the part of development agencies to patterns strictly applicable 
only to the first of these three cases. There are many countries where a 
substructure of roads, irrigation, and similar basic works already exists and 
where the central problem is now to distribute the available capital in such a way 
as to stimulate the growth of smaller enterprises or to induce the capital to flow 
from its source—in oil-wells or whatever it may be—to less favoured parts of 
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the country. (This is, in principle, the raison d’étre of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation in the British territories, but its terms of reference are 
narrow and its success has been limited.) Generally speaking, the agencies 
and the governments think of development in terms of big projects and are 
unwilling to surrender control of capital contributed by them to — 


entrepreneurs. There are, of course, some notable exceptions (the best known 
being Puerto Rico), but in these cases there has usually been some special 
condition to make this form of indirect development possible. This branch of 
the study of development methods is one which calls for a great deal of 
further work. 

_This is not to imply that Professor Bonné is unaware that the problem 
exists; it does indeed per in his book. One feels, though, that his 
conclusions might have somewhat different had he taken a different set 
of countries as his case studies. That his conclusions remain rather dis- 
appointing is simply one more proof that it is better not to try to formalise 
things that cannot be formalised. 

T. E. M. McKrrrericx. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Scorrish Orricet. By Sim Davin Mune. [Allen and Unwin. 
232 and viii pp. 21s. 


Tuts is the fifth volume of the New Whitehall series, which is prepared under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration, The author is 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Scotland; and the book therefore 
partakes of the semi-official status which characterises the series, and 
rantees its accuracy. The work is divided into seven parts. The first one 
ibes the development of the office of the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and of the Scottish Office. The next four parts deal in turn with the work 
of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, the Scottish Education 
Department, the Department of Health for Scotland, and the Scottish Home 
Department, which is responsible not only for police and order, prisons, and 
civil defence, but also for industry and transport, local government, electricity, 
and roads. Part Six is concerned with the “ other responsibilities” of the 
Sec of State, such as those he exercises jointly with other Ministers and 
those which come his way as residuary legatee of all that concerns Scotland 
in the governmental sphere. The final part relates to the law officers’ work. 
This is a valuable addition to an excellent series. 


Winows anp THEIR Famities. By Perer Marrs. [Rowtledge. 172 pp. 
18s. ] 


Tuis is the third book in the series published by the Institute of Community 
Studies, which seeks to illuminate discussion on current social problems by 
means of mainly factual surveys in a working-class area; in this case it is 
centred on the emotional and practical consequences of widowhood. The 
most disconcerting fact revealed is that National Insurance benefits are 
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inadequate to the extent that most widows get less from this source than they 
would from National Assistance, and have often to resort to the latter, to 
make up their incomes to a minimum subsistence level. Thus to the grief 
and shock of their loss is added acute financial stress. Many go out to work, 
at least part-time, although the intention of the insurance scheme is to make 
it — for widows to make a home for themselves and their children 
without undue difficulty. Not surprisingly, Mr. Marris found that the work- 
ings of National Insurance were resented, and regarded as unfair; and he is 
eloquent on the need to remedy this situation. The book is also of interest to 
social workers and others who may have to help women to adjust themselves 
to this very difficult crisis in their lives. He points out that our culture has 
little ritual to sustain the bereaved, and that the widow’s grief leads her often 
to reject attempts at consolation. Nevertheless, both practical and moral 
— are needed; and his humane appraisal of the emotional needs of 
widows is not the least useful part of a very readable little book. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL Trape Statistics 1956. Two volumes. 
[New York: United Nations. 629 and 156 pp. 50s. and IIs.] 


Economic Survey or Europe in 1957. [New York: United Nations. 
28s. | 


The Yearbook of International Trade Statistics is now published in two 
volumes. The first volume gives for individual countries detailed figures and 
summary tables showing (a) the contribution of each country to regional and 
world trade, (b) world trade by regions and countries and world exports by 
provenance and destination. The second volume deals with “the broader 
aspects of external trade” and analyses trade by countries of provenance, 
countries of destination, and seven large pose’ Mh classes. The Survey is 
the eleventh to be produced by the Economic Commission for Europe. 
Besides the usual features it contains for the first time an analysis of the 
geographical pattern and commodity composition of the international trade of 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union and a study of the developments and 
problems of manpower and employment in those countries. This has been 
ible owing to the marked improvement in the supply of statistics and 
other data from the Soviet Union and most countries of. eastern Europe. 


Tue DeveLopment oF INTERNATIONAL Law By THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT. 
By Sir Herscu Lavrerracnt, g.c. [Stevens. 408 pp. £3 3s.] 


Tuts is a second revised edition of an essay first published by Sir H. Lauter- 
on in 1934. The development of international law by the court in the last 
jourteen years is shown by the fact that the 100 pages of the first edition has 


expanded into the 400 pages of the second. Sir Hersch explains in his 
preface that his object has not been to give a complete ave of the 
contribution of the court to international law, but to consider its work in 
relation to the persistent problems of “ the judicial function in general and of 
international tribunals in particular.” In 1954, when the book was nearly 
completed, the author was elected a judge of the International Court. As the 
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MOHAMMED BEDJAOUI 


The whole concept of an international secretariat is still quite novel. Yet 
today there are thousands of people of many races and callings working 
for a variety of inter-governmental agencies throughout the world. 
These organisations, whether in New York or Geneva, in Paris or 
Bangkok, whether members of the United Nations family or not, have 
common problems of staff and administration; their employees are 
subjected to similar obligations and should enjoy the same rights and 
privileges. Yet not only is there no unified international civil service, 
but standardisation of administrative practices regarding personnel is 
meeting many obstacles. 


Mr. Bedjaoui’s study, which is based on a thorough examination of the 
actual operation of all major international secretariats, should certainly 
contribute to eliminate some of these obstacles. His book analyses 
systematically for the first time, the status of the staff members of the 
United Nations, Specialised Agencies and a number of Regional Organisa- 
tions, including some about which little is generally known, such as the 
Arab League. Loyalty of the civil servant to the organisation and 
governmental pressure is obviously one of the difficult problems in an 
international secretariat. Mr. Bedjaoui looks into this matter in great 
detail and comments on the various and most recent decisions of the 
administrative tribunals. 
Published under the auspices of 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
European Centre 
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book is informative rather than critical, he has not allowed this fact to prevent 
his publishing the book. It is an important book on an important subject by 
one who can write with the highest authority. 


An EncycLopaEDIA OF PARLIAMENT. By Norman Wi pine and Pxuip 


Launpy. [Cassell. 705 pp. 63s.] 


Ir is perhaps remarkable that this book should come to us out of Central 
Africa. The authors were born in England, but Mr. Wilding, after thirteen 
years in the London Library and fifteen in the House of Commons Library, 
is now librarian of the Federal Assembly of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
Mr. Laundy is librarian of the Legislative Assembly of Southern Rhodesia. 
They have produced a remarkable reference book full of information about 
Parliament. The material dealt with covers a large range of aspects of Parlia- 
ment. History and procedure naturally play a prominent part. Entries 
dealing with procedure deal with the procedure of the Parliament at West- 
minster, ¢.g., if you look up Government Business you will find the facts 
about the Government business at Westminster. But in separate entries 
information is given about parliamentary institutions throughout the 
Commonwealth, i.¢., all the Commonwealth Parliaments from that of 
Gibraltar to those of Canada and South Africa are dealt with under separate 
headings. Biographies of individuals are not generally provided, but a few 
individuals, rather arbitrarily selected as concerned with certain aspects of 
parliament, gain alphabetical inclusion, ¢.g., Owen Clough, Founder of the 
Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Commonwealth Parliaments, William 
Cobbett, and Sir Thomas Erskine May. It is certainly a very useful reference 
book, containing a vast amount of information not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


Loca, GoveRNMENT IN Scotianp. [H.M. Stationery Office. 48 pp. 4s.] 


Loca government in Scotland is a good deal of a mystery to most people 
South of the Border, though one or two respectable books on the subject are 
now available. The object of the present pamphlet is to provide a succinct 
and readable survey of the local government framework and the activities in 
which local authorities engage. The result is delightful. The text was 
prepared by the Scottish Home Department and the Central Office of Infor- 
mation with the assistance of leading scholars and in consultation with the 
Convention of oo Burghs and the other local government associations. It 
is published by H.M. Stationery Office, Edinburgh, and printed in Scotland. 
The printing is of a very high standard and there are several charming 
illustrations. All this will no doubt gratify Scottish nationalists; but they 
would do well to note that popular interest in local government appears to be 
even lower in Scotland than it is in England. 
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G. |. A. D. Draper 


This book is based on the public lectures which the autho: 
delivered in 1957 at King’s College, University of London 
At that time the Geneva Conventions of 1949 had not been 
ratified by Parliament, and these lectures were largely instru- 
mental in securing the enactment of the Geneva Conventions 
Act in the summer of that year. 


The present book provides a well-balanced account of the 
Conventions, their background and their structure. The 
author highlights the more outstanding provisions, in 
particular, those that are common to all four Instruments 
And he ends his narrative with an assessment of their con- 
tribution to the modern law of warfare. To conclude the 
volume the texts of the four Conventions and of the Act 
of 1957 are printed in full. 
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